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The  Heritage  Langus^e  Debate: 


Jonathon  Young 

The  ongoing  public  controversy  in  Ontario 
surrounding  the  inclusion  of  languages 
other  than  English  and  French  within  the 
public  elementary  school  curriculum— 
either  as  a language  of  study  or  as  a 
language  of  instruction— serves  to 
highlight  the  fact  that  schooling  is, 
unalterably,  a political  activity.  Only  when 
there  is  either  a very  high  level  of 
homogeneity  and  value-congruence  within 
a society,  or  when  one  sector  of  that  society 
is  sufficiently  powerful  (and  committed)  to 
suppress  effectively  all  other  perspectives, 
is  it  possible  for  the  school’s  curriculum  to 
appear  to  be  apolitical.  Cultural  pluralism 
as  a Canadian  demographic  reality 
precludes  the  former  possibility  and 
official  policy  (articulated,  for  example,  in 
the  federal  policy  of  Multiculturalism 
Within  a Bilingual  Framework,  the  Charter 
of  Rights  and  Freedoms,  and  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code)  precludes  the  latter. 
And  so,  the  public  school  system  remains 
the  site  of  a continual  struggle  to  define 
and  redefine  the  curriculum  in  ways  that 
are  seen  as  appropriate  and  acceptable  to 
competing  interests  and  their 
contradictory  agendas.  The  point  of  the 
struggle  is  but  to  achieve  what  Goodlad 
(1984,  p.  268)  refers  to  as  “a  working 
consensus”— a consensus  that  he 
acknowledges  is  always  “ragged  about  the 
edges.” 

Multiculturalism,  Heritage  Languages, 
and  the  Politics  of  Schooling  in  Ontario 

In  the  decade  and  a half  since 
Multiculturalism  Within  a Bilingual 
Framework  was  adopted  as  official  federal 
policy,  the  public  school  system  in  Ontario 
has  been  the  site  of  considerable  struggle 
and  not  inconsiderable  change,  much  of 
which  has  been  concerned  with  addressing 
the  demands  of  competing  ethnic  and 
cultural  interest  groups.  The  rapid 
expansion  of  French  Immersion  programs, 
the  provision  of  full  funding  to  Catholic 
Separate  Schools,  and  the  development  of 
Heritage  Language  programs  are 
representative  of  significant  changes  to  the 
structure  of  schooling  in  Ontario  and  the 
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public  school  curriculum.  These  changes 
redefine  what  legitimately  constitutes 
“school  knowledge”  and  “school  practice” 
and  do  so  in  a way  that  has  re-allocated 
educational  resources  in  the  interests  of 
some  students,  parents,  and  teachers. 

Viewed  from  the  political  perspective  of 
self-interest  groups,  it  is  perhaps  not 
surprising  that  Heritage  Language 
programs  have  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
most  controversial  initiatives  undertaken 
to  date  in  the  name  of  “multicultural 
education.”^  While  English  as  a Second 
Language  programs  and  the  like  require 
the  provision  of  additional  funds,  they  do 
not  challenge  the  traditional  curriculum; 
rather,  they  give  non-English-speaking 
children  access  to  it.  Similarly,  revisions  to 
the  Social  Studies  curriculum. 

Multicultural  Days  and  Weeks,  and  other 
attempts  to  promote  cross-cultural 
awareness  may  be  seen  as  adjustments  to 
the  curriculum  that  are  necessary  to  ensure 
social  harmony  and  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo.  They  require  some  adjustments 
by  the  existing  teaching  force,  but  teachers 


are  continually  being  asked  to  change  what 
they  teach. 

Heritage  Languages  are  quite 
different— at  least  in  the  way  in  which  they 
are  being  discussed  as  languages  of  cultural 
maintenance.  Once  integrated  into  the 
regular  school  day,  whether  as  a subject  of 
study  or  more  significantly  as  a language 
of  instruction  for  up  to  half  of  the  school 
day,  such  programs  re-allocate  educational 
resources  in  direct  response  to  demands 
from  minority  group  parents  and  legitimize 
previously  excluded  “cultural  capital.” 

Since  majority  group  parents  have  yet  to 
endorse  the  learning  of  a third  language, 
this  shift  cannot  be  argued  as  being  in  their 
interest,  and  their  indifference  or 
opposition  is  hardly  surprising. 

What  is  also  necessary  to  recognize  is  that 
the  struggle  over  curriculum  is  also  a 
struggle  over  the  status  of  those  people 
who  are  charged  with  implementing 
curriculum— teachers.  The  introduction  of 
Heritage  Languages  into  the  school 
curriculum  impacts  upon  the  teaching 
profession  in  a number  of  very  direct  ways. 

First,  it  begins  to  redefine  teacher 
qualities  and  qualifications  in  a way  that, 
by  valuing  language  competencies  other 
than  English  and  French,  acts  against  the 
interests  of  the  majority  of  teachers 
currently  in  the  system.  In  a situation  of 
job  shortages,  redundancies,  mandated 
transfers,  and  the  like,  the  appearance  of 
Heritage  Language  requirements  for 
certain  teaching  positions  is  particularly 
threatening  to  the  career  prospects  of 
previously  privileged  monolingual  English 
teachers;  teachers  who  in  many  cases  have 
already  seen  their  career  paths 
dramatically  modified  by  declining 
enrolments  and  the  expansion  of  French 
Immersion  programs  and  Catholic  School 
funding. 

Second,  as  Heritage  Language 
programming  has  been  promoted  in 
Ontario,  it  has  called  for  teachers  to  work 
considerably  longer  hours  without  any 
additional  pay.  Such  unilateral  action 
should  not  pass  unchallenged  in  any  work 
context. 

Third,  like  any  other  occupation, 
teaching  can  be  expected  to  have  its  share 
of  members  who  hold  ethnocentric  or 
racist  views  of  the  world.  Education,  for  all 
its  idealism,  has  traditionally  recruited  and 
promoted  members  of  the  dominant 
cultural  group  and  has  reinforced  an 
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Anglo-Conformist  orientation  within 
teacher  colleges.  Given  that  this  position  is 
challenged  by  the  question  of  Heritage 
Languages,  it  is  no  wonder  that  teachers 
are  on  the  defensive.  To  quote  Jack 
Berryman  (1986-1987): 

In  order  to  counteract  the  anticipated 
negativeness  that  may  emerge  during 
implementation,  there  must  be  a concerted  thrust 
to  elevate  the  pedagogical  priority  assigned  to 
the  Program,  (p.  27) 

Such  an  agenda  may  be  approached  in  a 
number  of  ways.  In  a previous  edition  of 
Orbit  ]'\m  Cummins  (1984)  laid  out  some  of 
the  intellectual,  linguistic,  and  academic 
benefits  that  research  suggests  may  stem 
from  developing  fluency  in  two  or  more 
languages.  Cummins  writes: 

Clearly,  heritage  language  instruction  is  a 
legitimate  educational  endeavour,  and  it  ought 
to  be  supported,  in  principle,  by  all  teachers.  In 
practice,  the  complexities  of  implementing 
heritage  language  programs  have  led  many 
teachers  to  oppose  it.  (1984,  p.  6) 

In  the  rest  of  this  article,  I take  a 
somewhat  different  approach  by  turning 
attention  to  a school  system  in  which  the 
“complexities”  of  implementation  have  not 
proven  to  be  insurmountable  and  some 
progress  has  been  achieved  in  the 
development  of  both  Bilingual  Education 
and  Heritage  Language  programs  without 
large-scale  disruption  or  social 
disintegration.  This  illustration  is  chosen 
for  two  reasons:  first,  to  extend  the 
political  perspective  developed  above  in 
relation  to  Ontario,  and  second,  to  discuss 
the  administrative  framework  within  which 
these  programs  have  come  into  existence. 

Heritage  Languages  and  Bilingual 
Programs  in  Manitoba 

Heritage  Language  programs  and 
Bilingual  Education  programs  exist  as  a 
legitimate  part  of  the  public  school  scene 
in  Manitoba.  Heritage  Languages  have 
been  taught  as  “Languages  of  Study”  at 
the  high  school  level  in  Manitoba  since  the 
1950s  and  as  a part  of  the  regular  school 
day  in  elementary  schools  since  the  1970s.^ 
During  the  1986-87  school  year,  out  of  a 
total  elementary  (K-6)  student  enrolment 
in  the  public  school  system  of  just  over 
100,000  students,  some  3,751  (3.6  percent) 
were  studying  one  of  six  Heritage 
Languages— German,  Icelandic, 

Mandarin,  P'ilipino,  Portuguese,  or 
Ukrainian.  In  addition,  three  Bilingual 
Heritage  Language  programs— Cerman- 
English,  Hebrew-English,  and  Ukrainian- 
English— have  been  established  since  1979 
and  currently  ( 1 986-87)  enrol  some  1 ,592 
students. 

The  establishment,  maintenance,  and, 
in  particular,  the  extension  of  these 


programs  have  not  been  non-controversial, 
and  their  current  status  is  reflective  of 
Manitoba’s  unique  political  and 
demographic  character.  It  is  not  at  all 
irrelevant  that  Manitoba  has,  according  to 
the  1981  census,  the  least  homogeneous 
population  of  any  province  or  territory  in 
Canada:  of  those  listing  a single  ethnic 
origin  classification,  the  largest  single 
group  was  “British”  but  only  36.9  percent 
of  the  population  identify  themselves  thus. 
This  was  followed  not  by  French— the 
other  official  language  group— but  by 
German  (10.7  percent),  Ukrainian  (9.8 
percent),  and  then  French  (7.3  percent). 
The  presence  of  two  well-established,  non- 
official language  groups  alongside  a 
numerically  small  dominant  group  clearly 
offers  a more  favorable  climate  within 
which  to  promote  certain  Heritage 
Language  programs.  This  reality  is 
reflected  not  only  in  the  types  of  programs 
that  are  funded  by  the  government  but 
also  by  recent  provincial  history.  Manitoba 
has  seen  considerable  resistance  to  the 
“proliferation”  of  such  programs— an 
administrative  concern  that  has  .served  to 
protect  the  established  programs  while 
denying  similar  benefits  to  smaller,  less 
powerful  language  groups.^ 

A brief  examination  of  the  legislation 
and  regulations  covering  this  issue  in 


Manitoba  is  instructive  for  two  reasons:  in 
the  first  place,  the  “enabling  legislation,” 
which  lays  out  the  conditions  under  which 
school  divisions  may  establish  programs, 
reiterates  the  centrality  of  political  action 
and  the  importance  of  political  power  at 
the  local  as  well  as  provincial  level;  and  in 
the  second,  it  provides  a basis  for 
identifying  some  of  the  administrative 
concerns  related  to  such  curriculum 
innovations. 

A “language  of  study”  is  defined  by  the 
Manitoba  Public  Schools  Act  (1981)  as  “any 
language  approved  by  the  Minister  as  a 
subject  of  study  in  the  schools,  including 
English  and  French  when  taught  as  a 
second  language.”  Ministerial  approval  is 
contingent  upon  a program  having  a 
sufficient  enrolment  (generally  25  in  the 
elementary  grades);  the  availability  of  a 
qualified  teacher;  and  approval  of  the 
proposed  curriculum  and  curriculum 
materials  (Manitoba  Department  of 
Education,  1984).  Once  approved,  these 
programs  are  taught  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  school  courses,  with  a 
recommended  time  allocation  of  20—40 
minutes  daily  or  100  minutes  weekly,  within 
the  regular  school  day. 

Bilingual  programs  in  Manitoba  are 
defined  by  the  Department  of  Education 
as  programs  in  which  the  language  of 
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instruction  is  other  than  English  or  French 
for  50  percent  of  the  school  day.  Generally, 
the  heritage  language  is  used  as  the 
language  of  instruction  for  teaching 
Language  Arts,  Social  Studies,  Art,  Music, 
and  Physical  Education,  while  English  is 
used  for  English  Language  Arts, 
Mathematics,  and  Science.  In  order  to 
implement  a Bilingual  Heritage  Language 
program,  the  following  conditions  have  to 
be  met:  there  must  be  a sufficient 
enrolment  of  at  least  20  students;  there 
must  be  a qualified  teacher  available  whom 
the  school  division  is  prepared  to  hire;  and 
the  program  of  study,  including  texts  and 
other  curriculum  materials,  must  be 
approved  by  the  Minister. 

This  legislative  framework  does  not  go 
far  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  many 
advocates  of  minority  language  education: 
it  clearly  places  a large  burden  of 
responsibility  on  minority  groups  to 
establish  both  the  need  and  the 
infrastructure  to  support  such  programs, 
and  it  does  nothing  to  discourage 
administrators  or  politicians  from  turning 
a deaf  ear  to  such  requests.  In  contrast  to 
Ontario’s  aborted  Bill  80,  it  requires 
considerably  less  but  permits  substantially 
more. 

In  this  light,  the  existence  of  certain 
programs  for  politically  powerful,  but  non- 
official, language  groups  provides  an 
added  dimension  to  the  Heritage 
Language  debate.  In  Manitoba,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  make  an  educational  argument 
against  Heritage  Language  programs 
against  the  backdrop  of  a number  of  fairly 
well-established,  well-regarded  programs.^ 
Similarly,  administrative  problems  exist  to 
be  sure,  but  models  of  creative  solutions  to 
the  problems  also  exist,  involving  co- 
operation between  the  provincial 
Department  of  Education,  local  school 
boards,  and  parent /community  groups. 
This  existence  of  solutions  indicates  that 
administrative  problems  do  not  have  to  be 
insurmountable  and  that  they  do  not 
provide  the  grounds  for  denying  any 
initiatives  to  take  place.  Further,  if  one 
pays  attention  to  the  concept  of  equality, 
then  there  is  a contradiction  in  legitimating 
only  the  aspirations  of  minority  groups 
who  are  in  fact  “becoming  majority 
groups”— a contradiction  that  could  be 
open  to  legal  as  well  as  political  challenge. 

Conclusions 

Public  schools  and  public  school  teachers 
in  Canada  are  currently  under  some  attack, 
and  pressures  increase  for  the  privatization 
of  schooling.  The  public  school  system  as  a 
vehicle  for  “quality  education,”  social 
justice,  and  social  cohesion  has  to  be 
vigorously  defended.  Yet  this  defence  can 
only  be  successful  if  the  public  school 
system  is  responsive  to  the  concerns  of  a 
pluralistic  society. 


To  cling  rigidly  to  the  ideal  of  the 
common  school,  which  is  founded  on  the 
premise  that  all  children  should  attend  the 
neighborhood  school  and  pursue  a 
common  curriculum,  is  to  ignore  the 
inherently  assimilationist  stance  embedded 
within  the  concept.  Further,  to  cling  to  this 
ideal  is  to  fail  to  recognize  that  the 
Canadian  state  and  the  Canadian 
educational  system  were  built  upon  a 
different  model— one  which  recognizes 
and  legitimizes  religious  and  regional 
diversity.  Supporters  of  the  Ontario  public 
school  system  need  to  be  wary  of  ill- 
conceived  policy  development,  but  more 
so  they  need  to  be  committed  to  creative 
legislation  and  administrative  action  that 
will  allow  for  innovative  responses  from 
the  system.  The  public  school  system  is 
dynamic  and  progressive  and  it  is  capable 
of  balancing  core  and  elective  subjects  to 
reflect  societal  and  local  community  needs. 
In  striving  to  attain  this  objective,  Ontario 
might  do  well  to  look  to  the  achievements 
of  its  Western  neighbors. 


Notes 

I would  like  to  thank  Tony  Tavares  for  his 
comments  and  criticisms  of  the  early  drafts 
of  this  article. 

1 . If  one  looks  at  the  politics  of  language 
surrounding  these  questions,  it  is  easy  to 
note  that  language  is  not  neutral.  The 
political  nature  of  the  debate  is 
recognizable  in  what  is  and  what  is  not 
regarded  as  “multicultural  education”— for 
the  most  part  French  Immersion  is  not, 
French  education  generally  is  not,  the 
funding  of  Catholic  schooling  is  not,  and 
the  position  of  Native  education  is 
confused.  For  the  main  part,  “multicultural 
education”  best  fits  the  concerns  of  “the 
other”— non-aboriginal,  non-official,  non- 
charter groups.  A similar  distinction  is 
even  more  explicit  in  the  use  of  the  terms 
“Official  Languages”  and  “Heritage 
Languages”— the  latter  being  defined  by 
the  Canadian  Council  for  Multicultural  and 
Intercultural  Education  (1986)  as  “a  term 
used  to  distinguish  between  English  and 
French  as  languages  of  communication, 
and  the  heritage  languages  as  languages  of 
cultural  development”  (p.  27).  What  is 
suppressed  here  is  that  English  and  French 
are  obviously  also  languages  of  cultural 
development,  and  other  languages  have 
merit  and  legitimacy  beyond  their 
contribution  to  “cultural  development.” 
Yet  languages  other  than  English  and 
French  find  themselves  marginalized  and 
devalued  and  their  legitimacy  restricted 
even  by  their  supposed  defenders. 

2.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  bilingual 
schools  were  a common  feature  of 
Manitoba’s  public  school  system  prior  to 
1916.  Wilson  and  Gregor  in  their  text  The 


Development  of  Education  in  Manitoba  note 
that  of  a total  student  enrolment  of 
100,963  in  1915,  7,393  were  enrolled  in 
French  bilingual  schools,  6,513  in  Polish 
and  Ruthenian  (Ukrainian)  bilingual 
schools,  and  2,814  in  German  bilingual 
schools  (p.  70).  The  legislation  that 
modified  the  Public  Schools  Act  to  disallow 
bilingual  instruction  was  passed  on  10 
March  1916. 

3.  This  concern  has  been  expressed 
explicitly  by  the  Manitoba  Teachers’ 
Society.  However,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
since  these  programs  were  first  introduced 
as  part  of  the  regular  (non-extended) 
school  day,  the  question  of  teachers’ 
working  conditions  has  been  much  less  of 
an  issue  than  it  has  been  in  Ontario. 

4.  Formal  evaluations  of  these  programs 
and  their  impact  upon  the  wider  school 
system  remain  to  be  carried  out.  However, 
a recent  survey  of  parental  attitudes 
toward  their  children’s  schooling  in  a 
Winnipeg  school  division  operating  both  a 
Ukrainian  and  German  Bilingual  program 
elicits  the  following  responses:  Ukrainian- 
English  Bilingual  program:  satisfied  75 
percent,  dissatisfied  25  percent;  German- 
English  Bilingual  program:  satisfied  83 
percent,  dissatisfied  17  percent.  Nor  did 
these  programs  appear  to  exist  at  the  cost 
of  the  “regular”  English  program  to  which 
parents  gave  a 95  percent  satisfied 
response  (University  of  Manitoba  Research 
Ltd.,  1987).  □ 
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CENSORSHIP  NOT  THE  ISSUE: 

SCHOOL  TEXTS  SHOULD 
REFLECT  THE  PUBLIC  WILL 


''Whether  an  'offending  book  is  about  an  anthropomorphic  elephant  named  Babar 
or  a troubled  and  cynical  adolescent  growing  up  in  the  fifties,  its  censorship  is  wrong. 
Education  is  defined  as  'development,'  and  its  governing  principle  is  the  enablement 
of  a more  inclusive  range  of  thought,  experience,  and  action.  ” 

from  Jim  McMurtry’s  “School  Texts,  Censorship,  and  Tigers,”  Orbit,  Volume  17,  Number  4,  December  1986 

A Response  to  Jim  McMurtry 


Mark  Holmes 

Part  of  the  problem  of  discussions  of 
censorship  lies  in  the  ambiguity  of  the 
word.  To  censor  is  to  check  books,  plays, 
films,  etc.,  to  ensure  they  contain  nothing 
wrong,  immoral,  or  offensive.  The  term 
can  be  applied  broadly  or  narrowly.  If  it  is 
interpreted  very  broadly,  we  can  say  that 
every  teacher  and  every  conscientious 
parent  acts  as  a censor  in  choosing  some 
materials  and  rejecting  others.  Thus,  if  this 
is  the  meaning  Jim  McMurtry  has  in  mind, 
he  has  taken  a position  that  would  make 
schools  inoperable.  The  word  is  usually 
used  more  narrowly  in  the  context  of 
official,  governmental  action  to  prohibit 
any  publication  of  certain  books,  films,  etc. 
Thus  newspapers  in  Nicaragua  and  South 
Africa  are  considered  subject  to 
censorship,  while  newspapers  in  Canada, 
which  are  subject  to  editorial  selection, 
change,  and  omission,  are  not. 

Applying  the  word  “censorship”  to  the 
means  of  selection  of  materials  in  schools 
is  not  helpful.  McMurtry  opposes 
“censorship”  by  Ontario’s  Ministry  of 
F.ducation,  which,  on  the  grounds  of 
.sexism  or  racism,  could  well  eliminate 
almost  all  literature  written  before  1970. 
F.qually,  he  opposes  “censorship”  by  school 
boards,  acting  at  the  urging  of  groups  of 
parents,  of  works  that  may  be  morally 


Mark  Holmes  is  a Professor  of  Educational 
Administration,  OISE,  and  Editor  of  Ethics  in 
Education. 


offensive  to,  for  example,  Christian 
fundamentalists.  I applaud  his  consistency 
of  principle  in  applying  his  ideas  to  both 
Left  and  Right,  but  fail  to  understand 
exactly  what  he  means  by  the  term. 

Thus,  while  in  fact  I deplore  the  way  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  goes  about 
sanitizing  school  texts,  I do  not  consider  it 
useful  to  call  its  action  “censorship.”  Why 
is  it  “censorship”  for  governments  and 
school  boards  to  accept  or  reject  materials, 
but  not  for  teachers,  department  heads, 
and  principals?  I would  have  no  objection 
in  principle  if  government  used  its  power 
more  moderately  to  provide  general  guides 

Are  the  Inuit,  Orthodox 
Jews,  and  Christian 
fundamentalists  all  to  be 
subjected  to  McMurtry' s 
prescription? 

for  balancing  the  curriculum  and  for 
excluding  materials  that  are  offensive  to 
many  and  are  without  inherent  cultural, 
traditional,  and  educational  value. 

As  McMurtry  suggests,  a reasonable 
argument  can  be  made  that  young  people 
ought  to  be  exposed  to  a wide  range  of 
views.  But  the  argument  does  not  lead  to  a 
good  solution  to  the  problem  of 
“censorship”  of  school  texts.  First,  many 
reasonable  parents  do  not  agree  with 
McMurtry’s  argument.  Traditional 
Mennonites  wish  their  children  to  be 


brought  up  as  traditional  Mennonites— 
although  they  acknowledge  that  their  adult 
children  may  well  choose  to  leave  the 
traditional  community.  Are  their  children 
to  be  dragged  into  modern,  secular 
schools,  based  on  McMurtry’s  ideas?  (All 
those  who  would  ban  “censorship”  should 
see  the  film  Witness,  which  sensitively 
explores  the  fundamental  clash  between 
modern  and  traditional  cultures.)  Are  the 
Inuit,  Orthodox  Jews,  and  fundamentalist 
Christians  all  to  be  subjected  to  McMurtry’s 
prescription?  It  is  not  that  his  ideas  appear 
unreasonable  to  most  citizens  in  the  1980s; 
it  is  simply  that  many  other  people  have 
different  educational  ideas  that  are  also 
not  unreasonable. 

Second,  the  very  ideology  of  presenting 
all  points  of  view  to  children  on  the 
assumption  they  should  be  “free”  to  choose 
their  own  implicitly  suggests  (1)  that  there 
is  in  fact  no  one  truth,  and  (2)  that  children 
are  not  affected  by  their  education! 
Orthodox  Jewish  families  are  unlikely  to 
send  their  children  to  a variety  of  religious 
training  programs  so  that  they  may  finally 
choose  from  an  array.  But  relativist, 
secular  schools  tend  to  produce  relativist, 
secular  people,  just  as  Orthodox  Jewish 
schools  tend  to  produce  Orthodox  Jews. 
Teaching  that  everything  is  relative 
produces  people  who  believe  everything  is 
relative.  Believers  in  absolute  truth 
understandably  object. 

Third,  one  cannot  reasonably  argue  that 
public  schools  present  fairly  a broad  array 
of  philosophical  options.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  if  educators 
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select  the  materials,  the  materials  will  in  a 
general  way  reflect  the  beliefs  and  values 
of  the  educators.  Jane  Austen  and  Joseph 
Conrad  are  generally  seen  by  literary 
authorities  as  writers  whose  works  rank 
among  the  finest  fiction  in  the  English 
language.  Their  narratives  and  ideas  are 
accessible  to  reasonably  able  senior 
students.  These  authors  have  been 
generally  “censored,”  to  use  McMurtry’s 
term,  in  Ontario’s  schools.  Doubtless 
teachers  will  argue  that  “the  students  don’t 
like  them”  (probably  true,  students  usually 
do  not  like  books  that  their  teachers  don’t 
like),  or  that  they  are  too  difficult  or  old- 
fashioned.  Austen  and  Conrad  also 
happen  to  represent  ideas  not  very 
compatible  with  the  liberal  humanism 
typical  of  modern  educators.  And  which 
public  school  gives  equal  time  to  Christian 
fundamentalism? 

The  issue  of  materials  in  school  is  not 
one  of  censorship  but  one  of  selection. 
Who  should  select  the  materials?  And  by 
what  criteria?  Before  briefly  addressing 
that  question,  I shall  limit  the  applicability 
of  my  answer.  Given  the  fundamental 
differences  in  educational  philosophy 
evident  in  Canada  today,  I do  not  think  it 
is  possible  to  envisage  a single  school  that 
can  reasonably  address  education  at  one 
and  the  same  time  for  Inuit,  Mennonites, 
Moslems,  Christian  and  Jewish 
fundamentalists,  and  extreme 
“progressives.”  So,  when  I talk  of  selection 
of  school  materials,  I refer  to  selection  for 
a consensual  majority,  though  in  Ontario, 
where  less  than  half  of  our  students  attend 
anything  like  a common  school,  that  may 
well  be  reduced  to  a plurality.  Dissenters,  I 
believe,  whether  they  are  Roman  Catholics, 
“progressives,”  or  Christian 


fundamentalists,  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  enrol  their  children  in  fully 
funded  schools  of  their  own,  providing 
they  meet  certain  basic  standards  with 
respect  to  program  and  admissions  criteria. 

I believe,  with  McMurtry,  that  the  actual 
selection  of  teaching  materials  should,  in 
general,  be  done  by  teachers.  Although 
there  must  be  concern  for  sequential 
learning,  the  practical  selection  of 
materials  should  be  carried  out  by  the 
individual  teacher.  However,  as  we  cannot 
assume  that  teachers  in  general,  let  alone 
individual  teachers,  will  reflect  the  will, 
beliefs,  purposes,  and  philosophy  of  the 
majority  (or  even  the  plurality)  of  the 
public,  they  should  be  given  policies  within 
which  to  work.  There  should  be  a set  of 
general  policies  laid  down  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education.  Such  policies  should  give 
guidance  with  respect  to  inclusion  (e.g., 
Canadian  content,  literary  value)  and  to 
exclusion  (e.g.,  racism  and  bigotry  outside 
a historical  and  literary  context;  excessive 
profanity  and  immorality). 

Each  school  board  should  have  its  own 
committee,  with  representation  of  teachers 
and  the  public,  to  give  more  specific  advice 
and  guidance  in  interpreting  the  very 
general  Ministry  guidelines.  I would  hope 
that  the  guidance,  even  at  this  level,  could 
be  kept  fairly  general.  For  example, 
literary  selections  should  reflect  consensual 
literary  values.  While  they  should 
demonstrate  a wide  range  of  styles, 
opinions,  and  approaches  (George  Orwell 
as  well  as  Jane  Austen,  Brecht  as  well  as 
Shakespeare,  John  Steinbeck  and  Ann 
Tyler,  Robertson  Davies  and  Timothy 
Findley),  they  should  be  predominently 
positive  and  life  affirming  rather  than 
negative  and  destructive.  In  practice. 


recommendations  of  the  board  committee, 
particularly  in  the  early  years  when  it  has 
not  had  time  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  a 
hostage  neither  to  teachers  nor  to 
particular  religious  sects,  should  be  open 
to  appeal  and  the  semi-final  decision 
should  lie  with  the  school  board.  The  final 
decision  must  lie  with  the  individual  parent 
who,  as  I have  noted,  should  have  a right 
to  fully  funded  independent  schooling. 

If  “censorship”  is  defined  sufficiently 
broadly  to  include  any  deliberate  attempt 
to  limit  the  selection  of  materials  used  in 
schools,  then  certainly  I support  it. 
Materials  used  in  schools  should  be 
supportive  of  the  broad  aims  of  education: 
they  should  encourage  virtue  not  vice, 
consideration  not  bitterness,  survival  over 
defeat.  I have  tried  to  draw  a line  between 
two  ideals:  educational  purposes  reflecting 
the  consensual  public  will  of  a majority  or 
plurality;  and  pedagogical  choices  being 
made  by  the  individual  teacher.  To  be  sure, 
that  line  can  never  be  drawn 
unambiguously.  But  today  we  do  not  even 
try  to  draw  that  line,  and  as  a result  we 
have  the  worst  of  both  worlds.  The 
Ministry  obscenely  overregulates  the  listing 
of  textbooks  except  in  the  area  of 
literature.  Literature,  the  most  important 
and  influential  area,  is  left  unregulated  so 
that  trendy,  left-wing  teachers  can 
sometimes  unnecessarily  upset, the  public 
by  choosing  irreligious  and  offensive 
modern  novels  possessing  the  slenderest 
justification  in  terms  of  literary  value. 
Radical  cries  for  teachers  in  a publicly 
supported  system  to  have  unlimited 
freedom  to  impose  their  political  and 
religious  biases  on  the  public  serve  only  to 
support  the  continuation  of  the  Ministry’s 
heavy-handed,  bureaucratic  overkill. 


A Response  to  Mark  Holmes 


Jim  McMurtry 

The  word  censorship  defies  brief 
definition  because  it  means  different 
things  to  different  people:  to  some  it  is  a 
device  for  protecting  belief,  to  others,  a 
device  for  obstructing  thought,  and  to 
others,  something  else  entirely.  It  is  usually 
thought  of  as  the  suppression  of  books  or 
films,  yet  its  ultimate  form,  as  George 
Bernard  Shaw  has  said,  is  assassination. 
The  common  dictionary  defines 
censorship  as  the  suppression  of  literature, 
or  parts  thereof,  deemed  objectionable  on 
moral,  political,  or  other  grounds.  The 


Jim  McMurtry  is  a teacher  of  history,  law,  and 
English  at  Trinity  College  School,  Port  Hope, 
Ontario. 


agents  of  this  form  of  censorship  in  schools 
are  teachers,  librarians,  principals, 
administrators,  parents,  social  groups,  and 
the  like.  The  method  of  its  application  is 
the  alteration  of  texts  (e.g.,  running  a black 
marker  through  an  offending  passage)  or 
the  removal  of  texts  from  classroom  use, 
from  a reading  list,  from  the  library,  from 
open  shelves,  and  from,  in  the  most 
extreme  cases,  existence  (e.g.,  book 
burning). 

Texts  are  also  suppressed  in  schools  in 
less  overt  ways:  for  example,  by  text 
selection  itself,  which  may  be  the  most 
subtle  and  widespread  form  of  censorship. 
More  deeply,  texts  are  suppressed  by  non- 
school authorities  who  decide  what  is  to  be 
published  and  marketed  in  the  first  place. 
Beneath  overt  censorship  lurks  social 
censorship,  from  the  conditioned 


sensitivities  or  inhibitions  of  teachers  to 
the  economic  determination  of  ideology  in 
the  society  at  large.  The  term  censorship, 
however,  is  “usually  used  more  narrowly,” 
as  Mark  Holmes  says  above,  to  mean  the 
open  exclusion  of  specific  texts  from  school 
curricula  by  educational  authorities.  In  the 
censorship  disputes  that  have  caught  the 
public’s  eye,  nobody  has  quarrelled  with 
this  definition— so  why  does  Holmes? 

What  divides  people  in  censorship 
disputes  is  more  basic.  The  (would-be) 
censor’s  case  rests  on  the  belief  that  some 
texts  lead  young  readers  to  “unhealthy”  or 
“immoral”  deeds.  The  anti-censor  believes 
that  such  texts  have  a positive  influence, 
leading  to  a greater  range  of  valid  thought, 
action,  and  experience.  In  metaphor,  the 
j censor  sees  education  as  leading  students 
upward;  the  anti-censor  sees  education  as 
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leading  students  outward. 

Holmes  refers  to  the  traditional 
Mennonites,  a group  with  unorthodox  but 
“not  unreasonable”  educational  ideas. 
Fearing  the  loss  of  their  children  to  the 
dominant  culture  and  modern  world, 
traditional  Mennonites  desire  schools 
which  both  reproduce  their  own  world- 


view and  shut  out  others.  In  light  of  this 
fear,  the  indoctrinative  educational 
program  of  (private)  Mennonite  schools  is 
not  unreasonable,  although  it  is  unsuitable 
for  the  open-minded  and  pluralistic  public 
school. 

Holmes  ends  his  response  with  the 
statement  that  “radical  cries  for  teachers  in 
a publically  supported  system  to  have 
unlimited  freedom  to  impose  their  political 
and  religious  biases  on  the  public  serve 
only  to  support  the  continuation  of  the 
Ministry’s  heavy-handed,  bureaucratic 
overkill.”  Thus,  while  Holmes  supports  the 
imposition  of  political  and  religious  biases 
in  Mennonite  and  other  private  schools,  he 
argues  against  it  in  the  public  schools. 
Because  Ontario  private  schools  may  soon 
receive  full  government  support,  which 
Holmes  approves  of,  why  should  one 
publically  supported  system  be  allowed 


“heavy-handed  . . . overkill”  and  not  the 

It  should  be  recognized  that  everyone,  V 
regardless  of  ideological  commitment,  9 
favors  censorship  of  school  texts  in  some  jV 
instances.  Holmes  notes  two  instances  in 
which  he  would  want  censorship:  “racism 
and  bigotry  outside  a historical  and  literary 
context  [and]  excessive  profanity  and 
immorality.”  I,  too,  would  want  censorship 
in  the  first  instance,  believing  that  “hate 
literature,”  as  taught  by  erstwhile  Social  S 
Studies  teacher  Jim  Keegstra  of  Eckville, 
Alberta,  does  not  belong  in  the  classroom.^^ 
I also  believe  that  racism  and  bigotry  within^^k 
a historical  and  literary  context  are 
acceptable,  as  Holmes  implicitly  states.  The^| 
latter  belief  sets  the  two  of  us  against  the 
Waterloo  County  Board  of  Education  and^| 
other  boards  which  have  banned  Mark  9 
Twain’s  classic.  The  Adventures  of  9 

Huckleberry  Finn.  9 

I would  not  want  censorship  in  the  9 

second  instance,  for  what  of  excessive 
profanity  and  immorality  within  a 
historical  and/or  literary  context?  J.  D. 
Salinger’s  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye,  for  9 

example,  which  has  the  dubious  distinction  fl 

I think  any  text  currently  ■ 
esteemed  by  the  literary  or  ■ 
academic  community  for  I 

beauty  of  form  or  emotional  I 
expression  ought  to  be  I 

allowed  in  the  public  school  I 
classroom  as  long  as  the  I 
teacher  is  willing  and  able  ■ 
to  defend  its  use  ...  I 

of  being  the  most  objected-to  schoolbook  9 
in  North  America,  contains  excessive  9 

profanity  and,  as  judged  by  others,  9 

immorality,  yet  it  is  admired  by  literary  9 
critics  for,  among  other  things,  protagonist  9 
Holden  Caulfield’s  distinctive  late  fifties/  9 
early  sixties  adolescent  cant  (e.g.,  his  9 

repetitious  “Chrissakes”).  9 

I think  any  text  currently  esteemed  by  9 
the  literary  or  academic  community  for  9 
beauty  of  form  or  emotional  expression  ^ 
ought  to  be  allowed  in  the  public  school  J 
classroom  as  long  as  the  teacher  is  willing  J 
and  able  to  defend  its  use  and  it  is  taught  |j| 
in  the  context  of  a balanced  curriculum  ^ 

(“something  local,  something  foreign,  j 

something  female,  something  male,”  etc.).  i 

To  censor  literary  texts  like  The  Catcher  in  . 
the  Rye  or  Margaret  Laurence’s  The  Diviners  jj 
(the  most  objected-to  schoolbook  in  H 

Canada)  is  to  impose  Christian  ^ 

fundamentalist  prudery  on  the  school-age  ' | 
public.  □ j 
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Hfe  welcome  short  opinion  pieces  from  our  readers  (900  words) 
on  topics  related  to  schooling  and  education. 


Baa!  Baa!  Bah!  ^ 


Eric  Balkind 

A recent  ruling  by  the  Harringay 
municipal  council  of  London,  England, 
ordered  playground  staff  henceforth  to 
refrain  from  using  the  popular  children’s 
rhyme  Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  racist;  of  course,  they 
didn’t  leave  their  supervisors  “out  to  dry” 
because  they  did  suggest  as  an  alternative. 
Baa,  Baa,  Green  Sheep! 

In  Waterloo  County  in  Ontario,  the 
school  board  was  asked  recently  to  remove 
Mark  Twain’s  classic  Huckleberry  Finn  from 
the  grade  10  reading  list  on  the  grounds 
that  it  too  is  racist;  earlier  this  year 
Shakespeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice  was 
banned  by  the  trustees  for  the  same  reason. 

Some  folk  will  recall  that,  many  years 
ago.  Little  Black  Sambo  got  tbe  same 
treatment  even  though  he  was  clever 
enough  to  outwit  that  awful  tiger  by 
turning  him  into  butter— a feat  which  my 
generation  thought  was  damn  smart! 

Consider  the  potential  consequences  if 
this  type  of  censorship  continues: 

• Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  could  be  out  soon 
because  it  portrays  a white  man  as  the 
horrible  Simon  Legree. 

• Othello  may  get  the  axe  because  he 
portrays  a black  man  who  isn’t  very  smart. 

• The  Pied  Piper  will  likely  go  once  animal 
rights  groups  cotton  onto  him. 

• Even  Wee  Willie  Winkie  may  be  on  his 
way— probably  there  are  not  many  folk 
who  like  the  idea  of  a peeping  Tom  of  any 
color. 

In  short  order,  the  opportunity  for  our 
children  to  “cut  their  teeth”  on  the  greatest 
flow  of  language  the  world  has  ever  seen 
will  be  seriously  compromised;  the  study 


Eric  Balkind  is  a public  school  principal  at 
Martin  St.  School  in  Milton,  Ontario,  working 
for  the  Halton  Board  of  Education. 


of  English  literature  may  become  akin  to 
eating  pablum! 

What  is  it  that  drives  otherwise 
reasonable  people  to  seek  and  find  a viper 
under  every  rock?  Do  they  honestly  believe 
that  such  efforts  will  cleanse  our  world  of 
racism  and  nasty  thoughts?  It  would  be 
wiser  perhaps  to  ensure  that  our  literature 
is  kept  whole  but  that  it  is  presented  to 
students  within  the  context  of  a broad 
historical  view  contrasting  when  it  was 
written  with  society’s  current  knowledge 
and  beliefs. 

If  we  permit  ultra-sensitive  critics  to  go 
ahead  willynilly  they  will  certainly  end  up 
“throwing  the  baby  out  with  the  bathwater” 
because  together  with  the  disappearance 
of  that  nasty  man  Shylock  will  go  Portia’s 
passionate  cry  for  “the  quality  of  mercy”; 
with  Simon  Legree  will  go  an  articulate 
view  of  the  evils  of  slavery;  and  when  we 
dismiss  the  black  sbeep  we  lose  sight  of  the 
simple  fact  that  the  black  sheep  is  a rarity 
within  the  vast  herds  of  ordinary,  white 
animals.  Would  it  all  make  sense  and  would 
there  be  any  desirable  results?  I think  not! 

I would  recommend  that  we  take  into 
serious  account  the  sensitivities  of  a 
multicultural  society  by  making  sure  that 
when  we  teach  literature  we  do  so  with 
several  goals  in  mind;  we  need  to: 

• teach  that  most  literature  represents  a 
contemporary  view  of  life  because  writers 
describe  things  as  seen  in  particular 
historical  times. 

• take  some  time  to  compare  the  writer’s 


view  and  understanding  with  what  we 
know  today. 

• make  the  effort  to  include  in  our 
curricula  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
literature  of  other  cultures. 

• use  current  research  and  news  to  help 
our  young  people  toward  a greater 
understanding  of  and  compassion  for 
mankind. 

Working  toward  such  goals  will  take 
uncommon  courage  on  the  part  of  all  of  us 
because  we  will  be  forced  to  look  at 
ourselves  with  more  honesty  than  many  of 
us  might  like.  For  example,  contrasting  the 
actions  of  Shylock  with  the  attitude  of  the 
Canadian  government  toward  Jews  during 
World  War  II,  as  portrayed  in  the  book 
None  Is  Too  Many,  will  not  be  very  palatable 
for  many  of  us.  Or  comparing  the 
treatment  of  Black  Americans  in  Mark 
Twain’s  day  with  that  accorded  to 
Japanese-Canadian  citizens  in  British 
Columbia  barely  45  years  ago  will  also 
cause  us  to  stop  and  reconsider. 

If  we  are  just  honest  enough  to  use 
literature  as  most  of  the  great  writers 
would  surely  have  us  do  we  might  begin  to 
make  a dent  in  both  the  overt  and  the 
hidden  racism  which  exists  in  Canada  and 
the  world  among  peoples  of  most  political 
and  religious  persuasions  and  folks  of 
nearly  all  colors;  if  we  can  do  so  we  might 
finally  realize  the  poignant  truth  in  Robert 
Burns’s  immortal  lines:  “Oh  wad  some 
power  the  giftie  gie  us /To  see  oursels  as 
others  see  us!”  □ 
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Student  Concern,  Student  Activism 


Rosemary  Ganley 

It  is  the  way  our  sympathy  flows  and  recoils, 
that  really  determines  our  lives. 

I).  H.  Lawrence 

The  question  of  how  student  sympathy  is 
fostered  in  the  English  classroom  has  long 
been  of  interest  to  me.  My  central  concern 
has  been  building  a vision  of  unity  among 
students  and  deepening  their  hope  for  and 
commitment  to  the  human  enterprise.  If  a 
student  leaves  my  class  without  increased 
hope,  and  a resurgence  of  belief  in  the 
value  of  helping  or  healing  others,  the 
term  will  have  been  hollow, 
notwithstanding  any  progress  made  in  the 
manipulation  of  concepts,  terms,  and 
sentences. 

At  the  behest  of  the  English  teacher, 
young  readers  and  viewers  experience 
powerful  works  of  the  human 
imagination— stories,  dramas,  and  poems. 


Rosemary  Ganley  is  the  Head  of  English  at  St. 
Eeter’s  High  School  in  Peterborough. 


which  elicit  responses  from  two  central 
faculties,  the  mind  and  the  emotions.  This 
is  the  sine  qua  non,  the  very  stuff  of  the 
experience  of  literature,  and  it  takes  place 
with  or  without  a mentor.  The  teacher’s 
crucial  role  is  to  select  in  advance  the  works 
of  art  to  be  introduced,  and  then  to  be 
around  for  the  “fallout.”  She  or  he 
generally  picks  the  time  and  place  for  these 
encounters  between  great  writers  and 
young  readers,  manages  the  introductions, 
tries  to  put  the  newcomers  at  ease,  and 
suggests  topics  for  meaningful  dialogue. 

The  teacher  is  also  available  for  counsel 
when  the  writer’s  tale  causes  sorrow  or 
indignation,  and  models  ways  of 
responding  to  these  feelings.  This  may  take 
the  form  of  a creative  outcome,  or  the 
teacher  may  help  students  confront  an 
aspect  of  society  which  has  caused  the 
characters  their  pain.  It  is  the  possibility  of 
crossing  this  line  from  the  strictly 
classroom-based  literary  response  to  the 
area  of  activism  that  becomes  problematic. 
Even  when  literature  reveals  a human 
situation  that  persists  to  the  present  and 
might  be  challenged  by  motivated  students. 


many  teachers  fear  and  shy  away  from  any 
“politicization”  of  their  students. 

Teachers  are  reluctant  to  encourage 
students  to  engage  in  dissent,  protest,  or 
public  participation.  They  are  unwilling  to 
be  seen  as  exploiting  student  feelings  in 
any  harmful  way.  But  I believe  this  caution 
is  carried  too  far,  and  we  are  in  danger  of 
erring  very  seriously  on  the  other  side:  in 
disconfirming  student  indignation,  in 
trivializing  their  new-found  passion  for 
human  causes,  and  in  disempowering  them 
by  over-intellectualizing. 

Traditionally,  teachers  of  English  have 
been  convinced  that  the  experience  of  a 
great  work  of  the  imagination  is 
“humanizing.”  They  have  believed,  and 
rightly  so,  that  literature  study  deepens 
insight  into  human  behavior,  gives  a 
vicarious  experience  of  others’  lives,  and 
awakens  solidarity.  However,  Ontario 
secondary  classrooms  have  a legacy  of 
rather  strict  academic  approaches  to 
literature  study.  They  have  not  been  places 
of  dialogue  about  actions  to  take  in  the 
“real  world,”  about  feelings  of  anger,  fear, 
hate,  love  and  sadness,  to  say  nothing  of 
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Peace  and  Justice  Working  Group, 

St.  Peter's  High  School. 

Left  to  right:  Tammy  O'Brien, 
Angela  Kamika,  Joanne  Wink,  Laurie 
Healey,  Louise  Boultbee,  Bernadette 
Becker,  Rosemary  Ganley  (teacher), 
and  Joanne  Squire. 


outrage  over  instances  of  inhumanity. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  difficulties  to 
consider  and  cautions  to  take  in  this  area 
of  pedagogy.  Yet  what  threatens  our 
students  most  severely  is  not  the  excess  of 
action,  but  rather  inertia  and  foreboding, 
coupled  with  a sense  of  powerlessness.  As 
children  of  the  nuclear  age,  their  fears  and 
anxieties  have  been  well-documented  by 
psychologists.  One  of  the  most  chilling 
statements  on  the  psychology  of  our 
modern  youth  was  made  recently  by  Lewis 
Thomas.  Upon  hearing  a televised  civil 
defence  offer  to  the  effect  that  careful 
planning  could  reduce  the  number  of 
Americans  killed  in  a nuclear  exchange 
from  80  million  to  40  million,  he  wrote:  “If 
I were  16  or  17  years  old  and  had  to  listen 
to  that,  or  read  things  like  that,  I would 
want  to  give  up  listening  and  reading.  I 
would  begin  thinking  up  new  kinds  of 
sounds,  different  from  any  music  heard 
before,  and  I would  be  twisting  and 
turning  to  rid  myself  of  human  language” 
(“Late  Night  Thoughts  on  Listening  to 
Mahler’s  Ninth  Symphony”). 

Facing  a gloomy  job  scenario  and  a 
deteriorating  environment,  students  need 
most  of  all  to  be  in  company  with  hope- 
filled  adults,  and  to  experience  passionate, 
life-giving  literature.  They  need  next  to  be 
shown  ways  to  work  out  their  anguish. 
Activism  assuages  anguish.  It  is  energy 
coming  from  life,  and  from  the  struggle  to 
oppose  what  has  diminished  it.  Imaginative 
literature,  Northrop  Frye  argues,  provides 
a vision  of  the  society  we  want  to  live  in  or 
of  a society  that  repels  us.  When  the  vision 
is  understood,  students  long  to  make  a 
move  away  from  the  repugnant  social 
order  or  a move  toward  the  appealing  one. 

I believe  that  the  English  teacher’s 
additional  task  is  to  help  students  find 
concrete  ways  to  begin  to  build  the  society 
they  envision,  first  of  all  by  saying  no  to 
the  forces  which  keep  the  old  one  going. 
Protest  is  usually  the  first  step  in  such  a 
program,  although  praise  for  what  is 
admired  is  also  part  of  an  activist  stance. 
Not  only  do  I think  that  all  of  this  is 
legitimately  under  the  aegis  of  the  English 
class,  but  I also  think  that  stopping  short 
of  activism  truncates  what  should  be  an 
experience  of  exhilaration,  and  deepens 
student  despair.  The  “head-trip”  mode  of 


literary  appreciation  is  false  to  the  artist’s 
intention,  and  does  a disservice  to  students. 
It  slows  their  growth  to  emotional 
maturity.  And  it  impoverishes  society  by 
discouraging  good  minds  from  the  practice 
of  moral  leadership. 

While  teaching  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country 
recently  to  grade  12  students  at  both 
general  and  advanced  levels,  I made  an 
effort  to  observe  the  ways  that  study  of  this 
novel  influenced  student  attitudes.  Alan 
Paton  tells  his  story  of  the  humble  black 
pastor  in  rural  South  Africa,  setting  off  to 
see  his  wayward  son  in  Johannesburg.  As 
in  every  great  work,  the  artist 
communicates  both  the  events  of  this  story 
and  an  attitude  toward  them.  The 
oppressive  injustice  of  the  structural 
system  of  South  African  apartheid  is  the 
central  villain.  But  Paton  is  no  polemicist. 
He  creates  good  white  people  and  bad 
black  people.  The  underlying  mood  is  one 
of  mourning  for  the  devastating  moral 
blindness  in  his  beloved  native  land. 

In  this  literary  experience,  the  students 
learned  a great  deal  about  the  system  of 
apartheid  as  it  impinged  on  the  lives  of 
characters  they  had  come  to  care  about. 
They  were  surprised  and  indignant,  and 
they  asked  if  the  political  and  social 
conditions  of  the  fifties  existed  today.  A 
spokesman  for  Amnesty  International  was 
invited  to  class,  and  gave  a turning-point 
talk  on  human  rights.  He  provided  the 
students  with  copies  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
described  abuses  in  South  Africa.  No 
further  stimulation  was  needed.  As  Frye 
has  written,  “In  practically  everything  we 
do  it’s  the  combination  of  emotion  and 
intellect  we  call  imagination  that  goes  to 
work”  (1963,  p.  55). 

One  student  brought  in  Peter  Gabriel’s 
song  “Biko.”  Another  taped  a television 
interview  with  Winnie  Mandela.  Others 
made  collages  of  newspaper  stories  about 
South  Africa’s  struggles.  These  now  made 
sense,  and  seemed  important.  Twenty 
letters  were  sent  to  Prime  Minister  Botha 
appealing  for  the  release  of  prisoner  of 
conscience  Fr.  Smangaliso  Mkatshwa.  Two 
students  urged  the  class  to  take  up  a 
boycott  of  products.  Another  changed  his 
account  from  a bank  to  a credit  union 
because  of  investments.  These  were  small 
but  real  actions  on  behalf  of  what  students 
had  determined  was  justice. 

I vigorously  agree  with  the  sixth  aim  in 
the  Ministry  of  Education  Guidelines  for 


Intermediate  and  Senior  English: 
“Through  a process  of  interaction  with 
their  peers  and  the  teacher,  students  shall 
have  opportunities  to  develop  critical  skills 
and  apply  them  in  responding  to  ideas 
communicated  through  the  various 
media.”  These  critical  skills  may  well 
extend  into  political  criticism.  For  example, 
class  discussions  of  A Man  for  All  Seasons 
will  almost  certainly  focus  on  dishonor, 
venality,  and  power.  In  making 
contemporary  applications,  students  will 
refer  to  and  possibly  decide  to  go  public 
with  their  conclusions  about  some  cabinet 
ministers,  businessmen,  arms-for-hostages 
deals,  and  so  on.  This  may  be  embarrassing 
for  public  officials,  and  English  teachers 
will  need  to  expect  some  heat.  I will  go 
further  and  say  that  English  teachers, 
because  they  are  steeped  in  a study  of  the 
humanities,  should  be  on  the  forefront  of 
involvement  in  contemporary  issues. 

To  return  to  the  question  of 
humanization  through  literature  study, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  questions 
pertains  to  evaluation.  It  seems  clear  that 
teacher  observation  and  sensitivity  are 
foremost.  The  careful  watcher  discerns 
that  students  are  growing  in  compassion 
for  human  predicaments.  This  manifests 
itself  in  class  remarks,  in  projects  selected, 
in  dramatic  improvisations,  in  common 
courtesy,  and  in  extra-curricular  choices. 

A developing  literature  student  shows 
increased  interest  in  public  affairs  and 
social  policy.  To  take  some  concrete 
examples  from  my  experience  this  past 
year,  a student  who  liked  landscape  poetry 
became  interested  in  the  Brundtland 
Report.  We  share  a yard  with  kindergarten 
children,  and  English  students  increased 
their  kindness  to  them.  Several 
demonstrated  a volunteering  spirit  in  the 
school’s  Service  to  Seniors  program,  and  in 
the  Peace  and  Justice  Group.  Some  made 
progress  in  voicing  an  opinion  in  class, 
putting  up  a poster,  accepting  an  invitation 
to  a play  or  lecture,  going  to  the  Blood 
Donor  Clinic,  and  taking  other  positions  in 
favor  of  the  human  race.  In  this 
observation  process,  I drew  my  greatest 
satisfaction.  (Thirty  percent  of  the 
evaluation  was  based  on  “growth  in 
humanism.”) 

Literature  study  creates  concern  for 
oppressed  people,  and  readers  feel  pain. 
They  deserve  opportunities  to  express 
their  pain  in  ways  that  may  change  the 
structures  which  create  the  conditions  of 
oppression.  This  is  politics  in  its  broadest 
sense.  Teachers  of  English  should  become 
aware  of  the  rich  political  possibilities  of 
the  literature  curriculum  and  encourage 
activist,  humanistic  students.  □ 
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These  were  the  woods,  the  river 
and  sea 

Where  a boy 
In  the  listening 

Summertime  of  the  dead  whispered 
the  truth  of  his  joy 
To  the  trees  and  the  stones  and 
the  fish  in  the  time. 

Dylan  Thomas 


A \bung  Man  in  Wales 


Edward  S.  Hickcox 

My  son,  Sam,  is  a student  at  the  United  World 
College  of  the  Atlantic,  a school  that  is  part  of  a 
consortium  including  the  Lester  B.  Pearson 
school  in  Vancouver  and  five  other  schools  in 
different  countries  of  the  world.  Atlantic  College 
is  located  in  southern  Wales,  near  the  town  of 
Llantwit  Major.  It  is  housed  in  a castle,  St. 
Donat’s  Castle,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bristol 
Channel.  In  May  of  1987,  I visited  the  school 
for  a week.  This  article  records  some  impressions 
about  the  school,  its  students,  and  a little  about 
what  it  is  like  for  an  I8-year-old  to  live  and 
study  in  such  an  environment. 

How  was  it  that  I found  myself  on  a 
sunny  Sunday  in  May,  riding  in  an  ancient 
cab  from  Cardiff  Airport  to  St.  Donat’s 
Castle,  listening  to  the  cab  driver’s  account 
of  how  the  Castle  in  former  times  was 
owned  by  William  Randolph  Hearst  and 
was  the  site  of  a variety  of  rather  shadowy 
activities  that  the  townspeople  still  talk 
about?  Atlantic  College,  the  first  of  the 
schools  of  the  World  College  consortium, 
was  begun  not  more  than  20  years  ago 
when  some  prominent  statesmen  and 
world  leaders,  including  Prince  Philip,  had 
some  thoughts  about  world  problems  and 
education.  They  thought  that  the  world 
might  move  toward  understanding  if 
rea.sonable  numbers  of  young  people  of 
some  intelligence  and  talent  could  be 
brought  together  in  a school.  Governments 
would  provide  the  resources  for  the 
students  to  attend  and  would  be 
responsible  for  choosing  the  particular 


Edward  Hickcox  is  a Professor  of  Educational 
Administration,  OISE. 


individuals.  The  curriculum  would 
emphasize  university  preparation  in  the 
traditional  sense,  on  the  one  hand,  but  the 
program  would  provide  experiences  in 
community  service,  skills  such  as  farming, 
and  attention  to  environmental,  social,  and 
political  issues,  on  the  other.  Students 
selected  would  have  potential  for 
developing  understanding  of  various 
cultures,  and  eventually  for  careers 
oriented  toward  the  achievement  of 
international  understanding  and  co- 
operation. 

Ontario  chooses  seven  students  each 
year  and  provides  tuition  and  room  and 
board  for  a two-year  period  equivalent  to 
grades  12  and  13  in  our  system.  The 
diploma  is  an  international  baccalaureate. 
The  taxpayer  contribution  probably 
amounts  to  $20,000  per  student  over  the 
two-year  period.  Interested  secondary 
school  students  make  applications  and 
short-listed  candidates  are  interviewed  in 
Toronto.  Other  provinces  have  similar 
processes:  about  ten  Canadians  attend 
Atlantic  College.  I believe  the  majority  of 
candidates  opt  for  Lester  B.  Pearson 
College. 


Anyway,  I thought  I should  pay  a visit  at 
least  once  during  the  two-year  period,  if 
only  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  school  was 
real,  and  not  some  figment  of  a son’s 
imagination  foisted  on  an  unsuspecting 
parent  to  cover  for  two  years  as  a ski-bum 
in  Switzerland.  Besides,  Sam  hadn’t  written 
in  five  months,  and  I suspected  he  might 
need  money.  (He  did.) 

We  turned  from  the  narrow  road  into 
the  grounds  of  the  school.  And  there  was 
an  honest-to-goodness  real  castle,  with 
walls,  turrets,  slit  windows,  and  terraced 
gardens  with  walls,  like  giant  steps,  leading 
to  the  sea. 

“This  is  make-believe  land,”  I thought  to 
myself,  half  expecting  a sign  for  Disney 
World  to  come  around  the  next  bend.  But 
instead  we  came  to  the  dormitory.  The 
dorms  were  ordinary-looking  buildings, 
not  part  of  the  Castle,  and  once  inside,  I 
knew  immediately  I was  in  a real  boarding 
school.  The  walls  were  covered  with  signs, 
posters,  grafitti,  announcements.  In  the 
lounge  area,  chairs  were  amiss,  the  kitchen 
area  cluttered,  and  scattered  about  in 
untenable  positions  were  several  creatures,  | 

teen-aged  adolescents,  unwashed  and 
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intimidating.  I asked  for  directions  to 
Sam’s  room,  attempting  to  adopt  an  air  of 
professional  dignity  and  authority.  The 
directions  were  friendly,  not  curious. 

Inside  the  room  was  Sam,  and  his 
roommate,  Khalid,  from  Oman.  His  other 
two  roommates,  second-year  boys,  were 
from  Wales  and  Holland.  The  room,  about 
the  size  of  a Chair’s  office  at  OISE,  had 
beds  wall  to  wall,  beer  cans  piled  floor  to 
ceiling  on  one  side,  assorted  laundry  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  all  the  other 
things  that  parents  worry  about  but  which 
do  not  concern  young  men  at  all.  (I  was  to 
find  out  in  the  next  few  days  about  some 
things  that  did  concern  them,  enough 
things  to  make  me  think  that  Sam  was 
among  the  fortunate  young  people  of  this 
world  to  attend  such  a school  and  to 
experience  the  things  he  was 
experiencing.) 

We  took  a walking  tour  of  the  campus, 
Sam,  Khalid,  and  another  friend  from  Fiji. 
We  went  through  the  Castle,  looked  at  the 
library  there,  the  classrooms  and  the 
cafeteria.  We  walked  the  grounds  down  to 
the  waterfront,  looking  at  the  two 
swimming  pools,  the  tennis  courts,  the 
sailing  boats,  and  rescue  craft.  There  was 
even  a working  farm,  with  sheep  of  course, 
where  students  from  less  developed 
countries  can  get  some  useful  experience 
for  their  return  home.  Or  perhaps  it’s  even 
useful  for  city  kids,  like  Sam,  to  know  how 
to  milk  a cow. 

But  I was  less  interested  in  the  physical 
plant  than  I was  in  the  behavior  and 
conversation  of  my  guides.  For  I have 
toured  enough  schools  in  my  lifetime  to 
satisfy  anyone’s  curiosity.  And  what 
impressed  me  most  from  a week  of 
conversations  with  these  kids  was  the  kids 
themselves. 

These  kids  liked  the  school.  Let’s  be 
honest,  they  loved  the  school.  They  had 


A friend  from  Fiji,  Sam's  room-mate 
Khalid  from  Oman,  and  Sam. 


Classroom  buildings  and  tennis  courts. 


immense  pride  in  it.  For  20  years,  I have 
heard  educators  and  school  administrators 
in  Ontario  talk  about  how  kids  like  school. 
The  reality  is  that  when  Sam  was  in 
Toronto  he  had  some  loyalty  to  the  school 
he  attended,  but  he  didn’t  like  it  half  as 
much  as  the  marketers  from  155  College 
Street  said  he  did. 

Here’s  an  interesting  observation, 
though.  What  was  important  at  Atlantic 
College  was  not  the  principal.  In  fact,  he 
was  talked  about  in  rather  disparaging 
tones  by  the  students.  They  weren’t 
negative  so  much  as  indifferent.  They 
didn’t  talk  much  about  their  teachers, 
either.  And  when  they  did,  their  comments 
were  fairly  typical.  “Mr.  Smith  is  really 
good.”  “Mr.  Jones  is  all  right.” 

What  they  talked  about  was  the  other 
kids.  And  what  a group!  It  wasn’t  that  it 
was  so  cosmopolitan,  which  it  was.  Rather, 
it  was  that  it  was  made  up  of  totally 
interesting  people.  They  were  smart,  of 
course.  But  they  were  alive,  positive, 
interested,  confident  in  themselves,  and 
anxious  to  know  something  outside  of 
themselves.  I hesitate  to  use  the  word,  but 
they  were  the  elite,  by  which  I don’t  mean 
the  financially  elite.  I mean  that  they  were 
young  people  of  advantage  in  terms  of 
culture,  intelligence,  background,  and 
commitment. 

They  talked  to  me  about  debates  they 
had  had  in  class,  and  the  thing  was  that 
when  they  debated  Israeli/ Arab  questions, 
for  example,  they  had  Israelis  and  Arabs 
to  debate.  The  same  with  every  other  issue. 
Here  the  dream  of  teachers  to  achieve  real 
relevance  could  be  realized.  To  these 
students,  the  questions  were  real  ones, 
having  to  do  with  who  they  were,  their 
countries,  their  basic  beliefs.  I am  not  so 
naive  as  to  think  that  the  world’s  basic 
conflicts  will  be  worked  out  once  and  for 
all  in  a castle  on  Bristol  Channel,  even  as 
the  playing  fields  of  Eton  in  the  end  had 
limited  impact.  Still,  I could  see  that  the 
beginnings  of  basic  tolerance  were  there. 
To  me,  theirs  was  a better  forum  than  ones 
I have  seen  in  other  schools. 


Not  that  everything  at  Atlantic  College 
was  sombre  and  serious.  One  night  I w'ent 
with  Sam  and  a friend  to  a pub  in  the  town, 
surely  a stimulating  first-time  moment  for 
a parent.  Couples  walked  arm  in  arm  in 
the  gardens  of  the  school.  There  were 
complaints  and  worries  about  the  amount 
of  work,  the  exams  coming  up.  (The 
exams,  by  the  way,  were  for  the 
International  Baccalaureate,  tests 
constructed  at  a central  location  and  given 
all  students  at  all  IB  schools  at  the  same 
time.  Provincial  testing  pales  by 
comparison.) 

Standing  back  a bit,  I recall  my  trip  to 
Fiji  which  I discussed  in  Orbit  last 
December  (Volume  17,  Number  4,  1986). 
The  contrast  between  the  schools  I saw  in 
Fiji  and  Atlantic  College  is  dramatic  to  say 
the  least.  The  children  I described  in  Fiji 
were  energetic,  bright,  anxious,  inquisitive. 
But  most  of  them  will  never  have  even  the 
ghost  of  a chance  that  Sam,  my  son,  has 
had,  maybe  mostly  by  accident  of  birth. 
And  since  last  year,  their  life  chances  have 
probably  decreased  even  further.  Surely 
considerable  talent  is  wasted. 

And  yet  Sam’s  friend  at  Atlantic  College 
is  from  Fiji.  Perhaps  he  had  once  been 
among  those  I had  seen  the  previous  year, 
and  by  dint  of  some  effort,  assistance,  or 
whatever,  was  able  to  share  his  growing  up 
with  my  son.  They  might  be  able,  as  a result 
of  their  exchanges  in  this  environment,  to 
do  some  things  as  adults  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  do.  Maybe  some  gaps  will  be 
closed. 

Meanwhile  I’ve  since  heard  that  Sam  is 
off  to  spend  his  Project  Week  at  a Buddhist 
monastery  near  Birmingham.  “Are  you 
going  to  become  a monk?”  I asked  on  the 
telephone.  “No,”  he  said.  “We  had  some 
talks  on  comparative  religions,  and  I just 
wanted  to  see  what  it  was  really  like.” 

And  Fiji  is  in  turmoil.  And  1 am  back  on 
Bloor  Street,  watching  the  trees  turn  color. 
We  all  have  our  parts  to  play  along  the  way, 
I guess.  I wonder  what  my  part  would  have 
been  if  I had  gone  to  school  in  a castle 
overlooking  the  Bristol  Channel? 
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®,  Ressources  feministesa  I’lEPO 


Bernard  Courte,  Centre  de  recherches  en 
education  franco-ontarienne 


Jeanne  Saint-Pierre,  Groupe  d’analyse  de 
documents  feministes  canadiens,  Centre 
d’etudes  feministes 


Fonde  en  1983,  le  Centre  d’etudes 
pedagogiques  sur  la  femme  de  I’lEPO  est 
compose  de  professeures,  d’etudiantes, 
d’assistantes  de  recherche  et  de 
professeures  invitees;  il  offre  des 
conferences  et  des  causeries-midi,  effectue 
du  travail  de  recherche  et  publie  en  anglais 
une  variete  d’articles  specialises 
appartenant  a differentes  series.  Occasional 
Papers  analysent  la  recherche  dans  un 
domaine  donne  et  identifie  les  lacunes. 
Popular  Feminism  examinent  comment  le 
mouvement  feministe  a affecte  le  travail 
de  certaines  professionnelles  et  Critical 
Perspectives  etudient  la  litterature  dans  un 
domaine  donne. 

II  publie  de  plus  la  revue  trimestrielle 
Documentation  sur  la  recherche  feministe  qui 
traite  d’un  theme  different  dans  chaque 
numero,  comme  par  exemple:  les 
recherches  feministes;  les  pratiques 
feministes  au  Quebec;  les  femmes- 
immigrees,  -handicapees,  -lesbiennes;  les 
femmes  et  -la  philosophie,  -les  sciences,  -la 
langue,  -I’education,  -la  production 
agricole. 


Signalons  que  Paula  Bourne,  directrice 
par  interim  du  Centre  , a ete  coredactrice, 
avec  Gail  Brandt  et  Jacinthe  Fraser, 
aux  cahiers  de  la  femme  pour  les 
deux  numeros  sur  L’histoire  des  femmes 
canadiennes  dedies  a Marta  Danylewycz, 
une  diplomee  de  I’lEPO  qui  a ete 
assassinee  en  1984,  et  dont  la  these  de 
doctorat  vient  d’etre  publiee  sous  le  titre 
Taking  the  Veil  (An  Alternative  to  Marriage, 
Motherhood,  and  Spinsterhood  in  Quebec, 
1840-1920)  chez  McClelland  8c  Stewart  (et 
dont  la  version  frangaise  paraitra  chez 
Boreal).  Void  une  sdection  d’articles  en 
frangais  de  ces  numeros  du  volume  7,  qui 
vise  un  public  de  niveau  secondaire  et 
collegial:  “War  Brides’’— epouses  de 
guerre;  Generations  de  femmes 
religieuses;  Les  orphelinats  catholiques  au 
Quebec  de  1900  a 1945;  Des  femmes  et 
des  cooperatives;  D’un  siecle  a I’autre:  la 
federation  nationale  des  femmes 
canadiennes-frangaises;  La  rupture  du 
couple  en  Nouvelle-France:  les  demandes 
de  separation  aux  XVIIe  et  XVIIIe  siecles; 
La  famille  au  Quebec:  un  brusque  virage 
dans  la  modernite?;  Histoire:  mot 
feminin?;  Henriette  Dessaulles,  femme  de 
lettres  au  XIXe  siecle;  Cinquante  ans  de 
cinema  des  femmes  au  Quebec;  Les 
femmes  laiques  au  service  de 
I’enseignement  primaire  public  catholique 
a Montreal;  Du  masculine  au  feminin;  Les 
etudiantes  de  sciences-lettres  1916-1960; 


Institut  d'^tudes  pedagogiques  de  I'Ontario  / The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 


DE  LA  RECHERCHE  ET  DU  DEVELOPPEMENT  REGIONAL 

au  Centre  de  recherches  en  education  franco-ontarienne  (CREFO),  i Toronto  (252,  rue  Bloor  Quest) 
au  Centre  regional  d'Ottawa  (60,  Tiverton  Drive,  Ottawa) 
au  Centre  regional  du  Moyen-Nord  (2%,  rue  Van  Home,  Sudbury) 


DES  CENTRES  DE  DOCUMENTATION 

au  CREFO  (lEPO,  salle  6-206);  contacier  Bernard  Courte,  (416)  923-6641,  poste  2736 
au  Centre  des  langues  rrKxlemes  (lEPO,  salle  10-234);  contacter  Alice  Weinrib,  (416)  923-6641,  poste  2646 
au  Centre  de  ressources  feministes  (lEPO,  salle  6-195);  contacter  Frieda  Forman,  (416)  923-6641,  poste  2244 
^ la  bibliotheque  de  I’lEPO  (salle  2-124);  contacter  Jacqueline  Belisle,  (416)  923-^1,  poste  2286 


DES  RESSOURCES  FRAN^AISES 

au  Centre  d’evaluation  educationnelle  /Collection  des  ressources  (EEPO,  salle  11-183) 
responsable  : Terry  Massameno,  (416)  923-6641,  poste  2479 


UN  PROGRAMME  D’^TUDES  SUP^RIEURES 

un  programme  de  M.  Ed.  intitule  «Langue  et  education»  offert  dans  la  region  de  Sault  Sainte-Marie 

par  I'entremise  des  services  de  formation  ^ distance;  contacter  Frangoise  Pelletier,  (416)  923-6641,  poste  2494 
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Ideologic  et  pratiques  scolaires;  Lea 
Robak,  plus  de  cinquante  ans  de 
militantisme. 

Le  Centre  compte  aussi  un  centre  de 
ressources  (en  anglais.  Women’s 
Educational  Resources  Centre)  qui  possede 
plusieurs  documents  en  frangais  tels 
revues,  articles  et  livres  en  plus  de  photos 
d’archives,  d’affiches  et  de  bandes  video  et 


sonores. 

Le  materiel  du  centre  de  ressources  est 
categorise  thematiquement:  La  femme  et 
la  loi.  La  femme  et  le  travail.  Education, 
Sante/hygiene  mentale,  Avortement/ 
contraception.  La  femme  au  foyer, 
Famille/divorce,  Les  garderies.  Violence, 
Syndicalisme,  etc. 

Les  periodiques  de  langue  frangaise  ou 
avec  plusieurs  articles  en  frangais  auxquels 
le  centre  est  abonne  comprennent  Atlantis 
(journal  d’etudes  sur  la  femme),  Canadian 
Woman  Studies/les  cahiers  de  la  femme 
(un  projet  de  I’Universite  York), 
Chatelaine,  Communiqu’elles,  Femmes 
d’ Action  (Revue  d’information  et  d’opinion  des 
femmes  francophones  vivant  en  milieu 
minoritaire),  L’Actualite,  la  Gazette  des 
femmes.  La  vie  en  rose.  Femmes  d’ici, 
Citoyennes  (mensuel  sur  les  droits  de  la  femme, 
Paris),  Femmes  d’Europe  (Bruxelles), 
Resources  for  Feminist  Research/ 
Documentation  sur  la  recherche  feministe 
(RFR/DRF).  En  plus  de  cette 
documentation,  qu’on  pent  consulter  sur 
place,  on  y trouve  une  bibliotheque  de 
pret,  contenant  une  section  frangaise. 

Une  grande  partie  des  periodiques  qu’on 
retrouve  au  centre  forme  la  base  de 
ressources  pour  le  projet  du  Groupe 
d’analyse  des  documents  feministes 
canadiens.  Ce  projet,  d’une  duree  de  trois 
ans,  vise  a produire  un  repertoire 
analytique  des  revues  feministes 
canadiennes— en  frangais  et  en  anglais. 
Une  fois  termine,  I’index  donnera  acces 
par  auteures  et  sujets  a ces  periodiques. 
On  souhaite  que  cet  index  sera  disponible 
dans  les  biblioth^ques  scolaires  et 
publiques  autant  qu’universitaires. 

Le  centre  de  ressources  est  situ6 
au  local  6-195  (6*^  etage)  de  I’lEPO/ 
OISE  (252,  rue  Bloor  Ouest,  Toronto)  et 
il  est  ouvert  au  public  (en  particulier  les 
enseignantes,  enseignants  et  leurs  eleves) 
les  lunch,  mardi  et  mercredi  de  9hl5  a 
16h30  et  le  jeudi  de  lOh  a 20h.  On  pent 
rejoindre  Frieda  Forman,  la  responsable, 
au  numero  (416)  923-6641,  poste  2244.  □ 
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The  programme  for  the  Second  OISE  Conference  on 
Exemplary  Practice  in  Special  Education  is  a special  insert  in  this  issue  of  ORBIT. 
Articles  continue  after  the  programme  on  page  1 5 of  Orbit. 


THE  ONTARIO  INSTITUTE  FOR  STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION 

Department  of  Special  Education 
in 

collaboration  with 
The  Ministry  of  Education 
The  Faculty  of  Education/  U.  of  T. 
and 

The  Ontario  Teachers'  Federation 
presents 


THE  SECOND  OISE  CONFERENCE 

ON 

EXEMPLARY  PRACTICE  IN 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

May  4,  5,  6, 1988 


The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
252  Bloor  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ontario 

PRELIMINARY  PROGRAMME 


THE  PROGRAMME:  A SHOWCASE  OF  THE  BEST  PROGRAMMING  FOR  EXCEP- 

TIONAL CHILDREN  IN  ONTARIO  SCHOOLS.  Educators  from  boards  across  the  province 
will  gather  to  present  successful  special  education  programming  in  this  province  in  over  200 
practical  sessions.  Classroom  techniques,  curriculum  innovations,  discussions,  demonstrations, 
workshops,  storefronts,  exhibitions,  displays  and  lectures  will  comprise  this  three  day  event. 
Visits  will  also  be  arranged  for  May  2nd  and  3rd  to  exemplary  programmes  in  the  Toronto  area. 
Student  concerts  will  be  featured  throughout  the  conference.  A closing  banquet  will  be  held  on 
Friday  May  6,  1988. 


Programme  Legend 

Exceptionality:  All  (all  exceptionalities)  ER  (educable  retarded) 

Beh  (behavioural)  HI  (hearing  impaired) 

Dev  (developmentally  handicapped)  LD  (learning  disabled) 

School  Levels:  P (primary-K  - 3)  J (junior-4  - 6)  I (intermediate-? 

Format:  demo  (demonstration) 

Information 

All  registrations  should  be  sent  to:  OISE  Conference  Office  FOR  INFORMATION  CALL: 

RE:  EPSE/88  Suite  5-108  OISE  Conference  Office  at 

252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1V6  (416)  926-4711 

School  Visitations 

School  Visitations  (Monday,  May  2 and  Tuesday,  May  3, 1988)  will  take  place  at  various  locations  in  Toronto  and  surrounding 
areas.  Consult  page  two  of  your  registration  form  for  details.  School  visitation  is  offered  free  of  charge  to  Core  Conference 
(May  4,5,6)  registrants  only.  Return  transportation  from  OISE  to  the  visitation  sites  will  be  available  upon  request.  Your  visit 
site(s)  will  be  confirmed  and  a site  map  will  be  sent  to  you. 

Conference  Location 

The  Core  Conference  (Wednesday,  May  4,  Thursday,  May  5,  and  Friday,  May  6, 1988)  will  take  place  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  (OISE),  at  252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto. 

Conference  Registration 

Registrations  can  be  made  by  mail  or  in  person  at  the  OISE  Conference  Office.  Upon  processing  your  application,  you  will  be 
sent  a confirmation  of  your  session  choices  and  an  official  receipt.  We  recommend  you  retain  a copy  of  your  registration  form  for 
future  reference. 

Hotel  Accommodation 

Special  rates  have  been  arranged  at  two  hotels.  The  Park  Plaza  Hotel  (located  one  block  east  of  OISE)  and  the  Holiday  Inn 
Downtown  (approximately  a 15  minute  subway  ride  from  OISE).  We  strongly  recommend  that  you  book  early.  Contact  the 
hotel  of  your  choice  directly  and  indicate  that  you  are  attending  the  "Exemplary  Practice  in  Special  Education 
Conference."  The  Park  Plaza  Hotel  Holiday  Inn  Downtown 

4 Avenue  Road  (at  Bloor)  89  Chestnut  Street 

TORONTO,  Ontario,  M5R  3E8  TORONTO,  Ontario,  M5G  IRl 

Phone:  (416)924-5471  Phone:  (416)977-0707 

RATES:  $80.00  single -f- 5%  P.S.T.  per  night  RATES:  $91.00  single  or  double 

$95.00  double  + 5%  P.S.T.  per  night  +5%  P.S.T.  per  night 

Closing  Banquet  and  Presentation 

This  will  take  place  on  Friday,  May  6, 1988  at  the  Royal  York  Hotel,  Convention  level  on  the  second  floor.  Tickets  are 
$30.00  each  and  should  be  requested  on  your  registration  form. 

Refund  Policy 

Request  for  refunds  must  be  received  in  writing  in  the  OISE  Conference  Office  by  Friday,  April  22, 1988.  Your  ORIGINAL 
receipt  must  be  enclosed  with  your  request.  All  refunds  will  be  subject  to  a $35.00  administrative  fee,  unless  Board 
approval  of  your  registration  has  been  denied,  in  which  case  a copy  of  the  letter  of  denial  must  be  submitted  with  your  request 
and  a full  refund  will  be  issued.  After  the  refund  deadline,  substitutions  will  be  accepted  with  the  written  consent  of  the 
original  applicant. 

Fee  Payment 

We  request  that  payment  accompany  all  registration  forms.  In  the  event  that  this  is  not  possible,  you  must  enclose  a copy  of 
your  approved  purchase  order  with  your  form.  Please  ensure  that  a copy  of  your  application  is  also  enclosed  with  the 
payment  from  your  purchase  order. 

We  accept  cheques,  cash,  and  money  orders  only.  All  payments  must  be  currently-dated  and  made  payable  to: 

'OISE  Conference  Office  RE  EPSE/88'  and  sent  to  the  OISE  Conference  Office  at  the  above-listed  address. 


RATES:  Full  Conference  (May  4,5,6)  received  by  March  1,  1988 $125.00 

Full  Conference  (May  4,5,6)  after  March  1,  1988 $150.00 

One  Day  Registrations  (Banquet  extra) $ 60.00 

Full-time  Student  Registration  (with  ID  May  4,5,6) $ 50.00 

Closing  Banquet  and  Presentation  Tickets $ 30.00 


SLD  (slow  learning  disabled) 
TR  (trainable  retarded) 

VI  (visually  impaired) 

-10)  S (senior-11 -13) 
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Programme  at  a Glance 

Tuesday  - May  3, 1988 

6:00  pm  - 8:00  pm  - Registration  - O.I.S.E.  foyer 

(ground  floor) 

7:30  pm  - 9:30  pm  - Wine  and  Cheese  reception  - 

O.I.S.E.  - 2nd  floor  Lounge, 
Hamilton  Women  Teachers'  Choir 


Wednesday  - May  4, 1988 


7:30  am  - 
9:00  am  - 9:30  am 


9:30  am  - 10:00  am 
Ground  Floor  & 

Room  2-21 1 (overflow) 


10:00  am  - 10:30  am 


10:30  am  - 11:00  am 
10:30  am  - 5:30  pm 
11:00  am  - 12:15  pm 
12:15  pm  - 1:30  pm 
1:30  pm  - 2:45  pm 
2:45  pm  - 3:00  pm 
3:00  pm  - 4:15  pm 
4:30  pm  - 5:30  pm 


- Registration  - O.I.S.E.  foyer 
(ground  floor) 

- Performance  by  the  Claude  Watson 
School  for  the  Arts, 

Reflections  of  Spring. 

- Conference  Opening  - Welcome  - 
Dr.  Peter  Lindsay,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Special 
Education , O.I.S.E. 

Greetings  from  the  Ministry  of 
Education 

- Keynote  Address  - Who  Cares? 
Who  Cares  Enough?  - 

Walter  Pitman,  Director,  O.I.S.E. 

- Coffee/Juice  Break 

- Exhibits/Displays  - 2nd  floor 

- Concurrent  Sessions  1 - 28 

- LUNCH  (on  your  own) 

- Concurrent  Sessions  29  - 54 

- Break 

- Concurrent  Sessions  55  - 80 

- Special  Interest  Groups 

(see  registration  package  in  May) 


Thursday  - May  5, 1988 


7:30  am  - 
8:00  am  - 8:30  am 
8:30  am  - 10:30  am 
10:30  am  - 11:00  am 
10:30  am  - 5:30  pm 
11:00  am  - 12:15  pm 
12:15  pm  - 1:30  pm 
1:30  pm  - 2:45  pm 
2:45  pm  - 3:00  pm 
3:00  pm  - 4:15  pm 
4:30  pm  - 5:30  pm 


- Registration  (ground  floor) 

- Coffee/Juice  - 2nd  floor 

- Concurrent  Sessions  81-107 

- Coffee/Juice  Break 

- Exhibits/Displays  - 2nd  floor 

- Concurrent  Sessions  108  - 136 

- LUNCH  (on  your  own) 

- Concurrent  Sessions  137  - 163 

- Break 

- Concurrent  Sessions  164  - 189 

- Special  Interest  Groups 


Friday  - May  6, 1988 


7:30  am  - 
8:00  am  - 8:30  am 
8:30  am  - 10:30  am 
10:30  am  - 11:00  am 
10:30  am  - 5:30  pm 
11:00  am  - 12:15  pm 
12:30  pm  - 3:00  pm 


Deadlines 


- Registration  (ground  floor) 

- Coffee/Juice  - 2nd  floor 

- Concurrent  Sessions  190-216 

- Coffee/Juice  Break 

- Exhibits/Displays  - 2nd  floor 

- Concurrent  Sessions  217  - 244 

- Closing  Banquet  Luncheon, 
Royal  York  Hotel,  Canadian 
Room  Presentation  by  Pam 
Skillings  and  puppeteers,  from 
the  Children’s  Rehabilitation 
Centre,  Windsor  Board  of 
Education,  Kids  on  the  Block 


Special  Interest  Groups  (SIG)  Meeting  suggestions— FRI.,  FEB.  12, 
1988  Applications  for  School  Visitation  must  be  received  by 
THURS.,  march  31, 1988  For  Conference  registrations-FRI., 
APRIL  15, 1988  Requests  for  refunds  must  be  received  in  writing 

^ FRI.,  APRIL  22,1988. 


Opening  Events 

Tuesday  May  3,  1988 

Registration  - O.I.S.E.  foyer  - ground  floor 

6:00  pm  - 8:30  pm 

Wine  and  Cheese  Reception  — O.I.S.E.  - 2nd  floor  lounge 

7:30  pm  - 9:30  pm 

Registration 

Wednesday  May  4,  1988 

O.I.S.E.  foyer-Pick  up  registration  package. 

7:30  am  - 9:00  am 

Plenary  Session 

Wednesday  May  4,  1988 

Opening  Performance-Claude  Watson  School  for  the  Arts, 

9:00  am  - 9:30  am 

Reflections  of  Spring 

Welcome-Dr.  Peter  Lindsay,  Chairman,  Department  of 

9:30  am  - 10:00  am 

Special  Education,  O.I.S.E. 

Auditorium  (overflow:  room  2-211), 

Greetings— From  the  Ministry  of  Education 

Keynote  Address— W/k?  Cares?  Who  Cares  Enough? 

10:00  am  - 10:30  am 

Walter  Pitman,  Director,  O.I.S.E. 

Refreshment  Break 

10:30  am  - 11:00  am 

Concurrent  Sessions  Begin 
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LIST  OF  CONCURRENT  SESSIONS  ' 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  4, 

1988 

11:00  A.M.  - 12:15  P.MJ 

Session 

Presenter(s) 

Title  of  Presentation 

Theme 

: 

(Board) 

(Format) 

4 

(Exceptionality)  (School  Level] 

1 

Ken  KLONSKY 

Fighting  the  Future 

A novel  group  method  for  dealing  with  the 
non- achievement  syndrome. 

Also  repeated  as  #137 

(Scarborough) 

(workshop/demo) 

(Non-achiever) 

(S) 

2 

Philip  O'BRIEN 
Robert  BASSETT 
Catherine  deNIVERVILLE 

Sir  Robert  Borden/  Roberts  Smart 
Residential  Social  Adjustment  Unit 

Also  repeated  as  #239 

Integrating  social  adjustment  students  intc 
regular  classroom. 

the' 

(Carleton) 

(workshop/lecture) 

(Beh) 

r 

(S) 

3 

Debra  KENNEDY 

Elementary  Enrichment  Seminars 

Offering  gifted  students  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  other  bright  students.  * 

(Lakehead) 

(lecture) 

(Gifted) 

(E)j 

4 

Audrey  WINTER 
Marilyn  KRYGER 

Special  Education— An  Integrative 
Approach 

Introduction  to  techniques  for  integrating 
L.D.  children  in  the  regular  classroom. 

1 

(Toronto) 

(workshop) 

(LD) 

(E) 

5 

Pat  STOTT 

Visual  Efficiency  Programming  for  the 
Involved  M.H.  Student 

Does  the  involved  M.H.  child  "look  without 
seeing"  or  "see  without  looking"? 

Also  repeated  as  #55 

(York  Region) 

(lecture/demo) 

(Multihand) 

(PH) 

6 

Judy  SPEIRS 
Sandy  ARBUCK 

Back  Where  We  Belong 

The  diagnostic  resource  teacher's  role  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  slow  learners. 

(York  Region) 

(lecture) 

(LD) 

(All) 

7 

Catherine  DOHERTY 
Sharyn  SHELL 

Strategies  for  Success:  The  Blind  Child 
in  a Regular  Kindergarten 

Also  repeated  as  #119  and  #240 

Specialised  programming  which  assists 
vision  specialists  with  early  integration 
the  blind. 

of 

(North  York) 

(lecture/slide  show) 

(VI) 

8 

Bradley  TUCKER 
Patricia  ELLIS 

Dealing  with  Allergies/Sensitivities  in  a 
School  Environment 

Effects  of  allergies  on  learning;  programmes 
for  students. 

Also  repeated  as  #143  and  #241 

(Waterloo  County) 

(lecture/workshop/panel) 

(Ecology  Class) 

(S! 

9 

Wayne  TOWNSEND 

Wizardry  of  Special  Education 

Issues  of  communication  and  overviews  of 
special  education  programmes. 

(Waterloo  County) 

(lecture) 

(LD) 

(S 

^ Sec  programme  legend. 

iVEDNESDAY,  MAY  4,  1988  11:00  A.M.  - 12:15  P.M. 


ession 

Presenter(s) 

Title  of  Presentation 

Theme 

(Board) 

(Format) 

(Exceptionality)  (School  Level) 

■ 1 0 

Della  TULLOCH 

Geometry  with  a Difference 

An  activity-centred  approach  to  grade  eight 
geometry. 

Also  repeated  as  #152 

(Central  Algoma) 

(storefront) 

(All) 

a) 

1 1 

Elizabeth  POWERS 
Ina  HODGIN 

Listening  and  Learning— Classroom  Music 
for  Learning  Disabled  Children 

Successful  hands-on  music  activities  for 
integrated  L.D.  students. 

(Peel) 

(workshop/lecture) 

(LD) 

(pj) 

1 2 

Sandy  PAINTER 
Doreen  WAND 
Judy  DUNSIGER 

Process  Learning  Across  the  Curriculum: 
A Rose  by  Any  Other  Name 

Also  repeateed  as  #187 

A thematic  programme  that  reflects  the  holistic 
philosophy  of  giving  a reason  for  learning. 

(York  Region) 

(workshop) 

(All) 

(All) 

13 

Stephanie  CROWLEY 

Integration  of  Thinking  Skills  into 
Daily  Curriculum 

The  use  of  thinking  skills  as  a base  for 
integrated  programming. 

(Peterborough  County) 

(workshop) 

(Gifted) 

(J-S) 

1 4 

George  DIMITROFF 

Ruiming  Small  Groups  for  Self-Confidence 
Training 

The  development  of  self-image  and  social 
interaction  skills  through  small  groups. 

Also  repeated  as  #188 

(Peter-Vic  North  New  RCSSB) 

(demo) 

(Beh) 

(J) 

1 5 

Linda  May  BELL 
Deb  ANDRECHEK 

Gifted  Co-op 

NOTE:  split  session  with  #16 
Also  repeated  as  #130 

Overview  of  a three  credit  co-operative 
education  programme  for  the  gifted. 

(Wellington  County) 

(panel) 

(Gifted) 

(S) 

1 6 

Carol  NEUVE 

Eclectic  Enrichment 

NOTE:  split  session  with  #15 
Also  repeated  as  #131 

Getting  rural,  gifted  children  to  like  their 
giftedness. 

(Central  Algoma) 

(storefront) 

(Gifted) 

as) 

1 7 

Ruth  HULME 
Jean  HOPKINS 

Integration  of  Multihandicapped 
Adolescents  in  a Secondary  School  Setting 

A gradual  integration  of  multihandicapped 
adolescents  from  basic  to  the  secondary  level. 

Also  repeated  as  #59 

(Windsor) 

(panel) 

(MultihandiER) 

(S) 

1 8 

Marilyn  WADGE 

Peer  Counselling/Tutoring 

Strategies  in  the  training  of  peer  tutors  and 
application  ideas. 

Also  repeated  as  #64 

(Perth  County) 

(workshop) 

(All) 

(S) 

See  programme  legend. 
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WEDNESDAY,  MAY  4,  1988  11:00  A.M.  - 12:15  P.M.  ^ 


Session 

Presenter(s) 

Title  of  Presentation 

Theme 

* 

(Board) 

(Format) 

(Exceptionality)  (School  Level)' 

1 9 

Jane  MORTSON 
Linda  KEUHL 
Pat  PHIPPEN 

Mainstreaming  Visually  Impaired  Children 
at  the  Junior  Level 

Also  repeated  as  #65 

Mainstreaming  visually  impaired  pupils. 

(Nipissing) 

(panel) 

(VI) 

(J) 

1 .1^ 

20 

Sue  ROGERS 
Pat  ASHBY 

Construction  Zone/Integration  at  Work 
Also  repeated  as  #117 

An  approach  to  in-community  work 
experience,  functional  progranrunirig  and 
integration. 

] 

(York  Region) 

(workshop) 

CTR) 

(ns); 

21 

Norman  JOHNSON 

A Three  Year  Programme  for  the  Gifted 
(Secondary) 

A three  year  credit  programme  for  the 
autonomous  gifted  learner. 

Also  repeated  as  #126 

(Northumberland  and  Newcastle) 

(storefront/workshop) 

(Gifted) 

(S) 

22 

Jane  LIDDELL 

Alternative  Programming  for  Native 
Students 

NOTE:  split  session  with  #23 
Also  repeated  as  #132  and  #234 

Alternative  programming  for  exceptional 
native  students. 

(West  Parry  Sound) 

(storefront) 

(Native  Ed.) 

(S) 

23 

Jack  BENT 

Cooking  for  Living 

NOTE:  split  session  with  #22 
Also  repeated  as  #133  and  #235 

A practical  living  skills  programme  for 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped 
adolescents. 

(Lanark  County) 

(lecture/storefront) 

CTR) 

(S) 

Peter  GREENBERG 

The  Education  Diagnostic  Centre 

How  to  establish  a diagnostic  centre. 

24 

Also  repeated  as  #159 

(Wentworth  County) 

(lecture/workshop) 

(All) 

(p-s; 

25 

Ronald  DODDS 
Robert  KOSTI 
Judie  BEST 

Work  Education  as  a Means  of  Realising 
the  Potential  of  Multi  handicapped 
Students 

Also  repeated  as  #223 

Promoting  the  growth  and  development  of 
multihandicapped  hearing  impaired  students. 

(Ministry  of  Education) 

(workshop/lecture) 

(HI) 

(s: 

26 

Jane  CORYELL 

Visual  Arts  Programming  for  the  Basic 
Level  Student 

A visual  arts  programme  at  T.  A.  Blakelock 
Secondary  School. 

(Halton) 

(SPEQAL  EVENT) 

(LD) 

as; 

27 

Gaiyie  CONNOLLY 

Exceptionally  Good  Art 

The  exploration  of  art  with  children  who  have 
various  learning  disabilities  in  an  integrated 
setting. 

(Hamilton-Wentworth  RCSSB) 

(SPEQAL  EVENT) 

(LD) 

m 

28 

EXHIBITS 
2nd  Floor 

(workshop) 

6 LUNCH  (on  your  own)  12:15  PM  - 1:30  PM 

See  programine  legend. 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  4,  1988 


1:30  P.M.  - 2:45  P.M. 


Session 

Presenter(s) 

Title  of  Presentation 

Theme 

(Board) 

(Format) 

(Exceptionality)  (School  Level) 

29 

Mary  SMART 

Hand  Made  Books:  Students  Helping 
Students 

Bridging  the  gap  between  special  and  regular 
students  via  effective  mainstreaming. 

(MSSB) 

Also  repeated  as  #138  and  #237 

(workshop) 

(TR/Peer  Tutoring)  (S) 

30 

Ann  WITHEY 

Transitional  Programme 

Improving  the  self-esteem  of  L.D.  students 
using  the  rotary  system. 

(Ottawa) 

(lecture) 

(LD)  a) 

31 

Elaine  TELLIER 
Mary  Jean  HILL 

Behaviour  Techniques  and  Strategies 

Motivating  children  with  unacceptable 
behaviours  through  diversified  approaches. 

(Essex  County) 

(storefront/demo) 

(Beh)  (J) 

32 

Ian  THOMPSON 
(Lakehead) 

Holistic  Approach  to  the  Education  of 
Physically  Handicapped  Students  in 
Northwestern  Ontario 
Also  repeated  as  #112  and  #185 

(lecture/discussion) 

A multifaceted  approach  to  servicing 
multihandicapped  students'  needs. 

(Phys  Hand)  (E-S) 

33 

Albert  MUNGHEN 

Special  Education-Communication-Parental 
Involvement 

The  importance  of  good  communication  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  exceptional  pupils. 

(Peel) 

(lecture) 

(LD)  (S) 

34 

Jill  WORTHY 

Social  Skills  and  Problem  Solving 

Various  approaches  to  teaching  social  skills 
in  the  classroom. 

(Peel) 

Also  repeated  as  #186 

(lecture) 

(Beh)  (PB) 

35 

Jane  WALKER 

The  Gifted  Underachiever 

1 

An  overview  of  a support  programme  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  gifted  underachiever. 

(York  Region) 

(storefront) 

(Gifted/underachiever)  (II) 

36 

Gerry  POLLARD 

A Unique  Approach  to  Organising  Your 
School  for  Enrichment  —Phase  EE 

A school  owned  programme  administered  by 
teachers  at  Waterloo  C.  I. 

(Waterloo  County) 

Also  repeated  as  #149 

(workshop) 

(Gifted)  (S) 

37 

Charlotte  DALY 

Sidestreaming  the  Young  TR  Child  in  an 
Integrated  Satellite  Class 

Regular  students  in  TR  class/TR  students  in 
regular  class. 

(Nipissing) 

Also  repeated  as  #150  and  #238 

(lecture/s  torefront) 

(TR)  (P) 

38 

Theresa  MCGRORY 

Secondary  Level  Resource  Room  Based 
Special  Education  Model 

Study  skills  and  strategies  modified  to  the 
students'  regular  programme. 

(Timiskaming) 

(workshop) 

(LD)  (S) 

nroeramme  leeend. 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  4, 

1988 

•- 

1:30  P.M.  - 2:45  P.M. 

Session 

Presenter(s) 

Title  of  Presentation 

Theme 

(Board) 

(Format) 

(Exceptionality)  (School  Level) 

Jean  EATON 

Working  with  Different  Learners 

. An  integrated  programme  using  strategies 

39 

and  techniques  with  students  who  learn 
differently. 

(Sudbury  District  RCSSB) 

(lecture/demo) 

(LD)  (PB) 

Deborah  CHISHOLM 

The  Super-Centre— A Happy  Place  to  Be 

The  Super-Centre:  A place  where  ■; 

40 

Sharon  MORRIS 
Brenda  DEGILIO 

self-confidence  can  be  developed. 

(MSSB) 

(lecture) 

(All)  (E) 

S.  VITALE 

Education  for  Independent  Learning  and 

Educating  children  for  independence  through 

41 

Living 

environmental  awareness. 

(MSSB) 

(workshop) 

(Multihand)  (I) 

Ruth  HUMPHREY 

Seaside 

A child-centred  process-oriented  simulation 

42 

Pat  McAFEE 

game. 

(Peterborough  County) 

(storefront) 

(Communication)  (J) 

Lynda  CHARISH 

Computers  and  the  Handicapped 

The  use  of  computers  with  multi-handicapped 

43 

Gayle  GILLIGAN 
Kathryn  ROUT 

Also  repeated  as  #118 

students  in  a Section  16  facility. 

1 

(York  Region) 

(lecture/demo) 

(Multihand)  (PI) 

Gillian  SCHELL 

Native  Students'  Council— Pride  and 

How  a Native  Students'  Council  develops  pride 

44 

Participation  Among  Native  Students  in  an 

and  cultural  awareness  and  promotes 

Urban  Setting 

Also  repeated  as  #124  and  #181 

confidence. 

(Sudbury) 

(lecture/discussion) 

(Native  Ed.)  (IS) 

Dianne  SWEETING 

A Recipe  for  Realness 

The  in-school  resource  teacher  as  a special 

45 

Also  repeated  as  #127 

education  facilitator. 

(Peterborough  County) 

(lecture/discussion) 

(All)  (PD 

Paul  DENISON 

The  Administrator's  Role  in  Programming 

A model  of  organisation  for  programming  for 

46 

for  the  Exceptional  Student 

exceptional  students. 

Also  repeated  as  #140 

(MSSB) 

(lecture) 

(All/Administration)  (S) 

Susan  BEBER 

Peer  Tutoring  Across  the  Curriculum:  A 

A school-wide  peer  tutoring  programme  that 

47 

Game  the  Whole  School  Can  Play 

meets  the  individualised  needs  of  pupils. 

Also  repeated  as  #144 

(Halton) 

(workshop) 

(LD/Peer  Tutoring)  (S)i 

Steve  HOWLETT 

Where  Have  all  the  Problems  Gone? 

A meat  and  potatoes  approach  to  dealing  with 

48 

Steve  MILES 

Also  repeated  as  #147 

behavioural  problems  in  an  integrated  High 
School. 

(London) 

(lecture) 

(Beh)  (S) 

8 

See  programme  legend. 

t WEDNESDAY,  MAY  4,  1988  1:30  P.M.  - 2:45  P.M. 


i Session 

Presenter(s) 

Title  of  Presentation 

Theme 

(Board) 

(Format) 

(Exceptionality)  (School  Level) 

Valerie  SCHOO 

Designing  Assimulation  Games 

1 An  academic  approach  to  fun  learning. 

49 

Also  repeated  as  #156 

(Durham) 

(storefroht/workshop) 

(Gifted)  (E) 

Patrick  HURLEY 

Education  of  the  Whole  Person 

Successful  materials  and  practices  employed  for 

( 50 

integrating  exceptional  students. 

Also  repeated  as  #166 

(MSSB) 

(storefront/demo ) 

(TR)  (S) 

Joan  KANE 

The  Agony  and  the  Ecstasy  of  Organising 

The  history  and  future  of  a withdrawal 

51 

f 

Lauren  MacDONALD 

a Board-Wide  Gifted  Programme 

programme  for  gifted  French  Immersion. 

V 

Also  repeated  as  #175 

I 

(Sudbury) 

(workshop) 

(Gifted)  (E) 

u; ' 

Peter  GREENBERG 

Integration  Programme  Teams:  A Model 

Teacher  support,  teacher  self-concept  and  the 

I;  52 

for  School  Investment 

importance  of  a team  approach. 

Also  repeated  as  #178 

(Wentworth  County) 

(lecture/workshop) 

(All)  (PB) 

Brenda  GEAR 

The  Secret  of  our  Success  in  Gifted 

Exploring  strategies  that  address  individual 

i 

Ann  HUTCHINSON 

Programming 

needs  through  themes  and  personal  challenges. 

i 

Also  repeated  as  #225 

(Middlesex  County) 

(lecture/demo) 

(Gifted)  (B) 

i' 

54 

EXHIBITS 

2nd  Floor 

(workshop) 

BREAK  2:45  PM  - 3:00  PM 


Many  people  have  contributed  to  the  organisation  of  the  Conference.  We  wish  especially  to  thank  the 
Area  Selection  Chairpersons:  Bob  Adams  (Hamilton),  Robert  Bolus  (Windsor),  Carol  Crealock  (Lon- 
don), Arvis  Neuert  (Lakehead),  Glenn  Ralph  (Peterborough),  Art  Rathgeber  (North  Bay),  Leila  Usher 
Metcalf  (Ottawa),  Elizabeth  Smyth  (Toronto),  Dawn  Whitmore  (Toronto)  and  Bernadette  Murray-Robb 
(Toronto).  We  thank  also  the  committee  members  whom  they  recruited  to  help  in  sifting  through,  and 
selecting  from,  submissions.  Volunteer  students  from  OISE,  U.  of  T.  and  FEUT,  whose  work  has  been 
invaluable  are,  Carol  Farrenkopf,  Peter  Spadafora,  Kathy  Banks  and  Paul  Bewski.  The  Conference 
Office  staff  has,  as  usual,  worked  wonders,  especially  Irene  Leps-Maenck  and  Melissa  Tennant.  To  our 
colleagues  on  the  Conference  Planning  Committee,  Don  Gutteridge  (FEUT),  Clive  Hodder  (Ministry  of 
Education)  and  Val  Slobodian  (OTF),  we  extend  our  thanks  for  their  lengthy,  patient  and  tireless  in- 
volvement. 


Iain  F.W.K.  Davidson,  Ph.D. 
Conference  Co- Chairperson 


Peter  H.  Lindsay,  Ph.D. 
Conference  Co- Chairperson 
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Session 

Presenter(s) 

Title  of  Presentation 

Theme 

Room 

(Board) 

(Format) 

(Exceptionality)  (School  Level) 

55 

Pat  STOTT 

Visual  Efficiency  Programming  for  the 
Involved  M.H.  Student 

Does  the  involved  M.H.  child  "look  without 
seeing?"  or  "see  without  looking?" 

(York  Region) 

Also  repeated  as  #5 

(lecture/demo) 

(Multihand) 

(PH) 

56 

Terry  COULTHARD 
(Hugh  MacMillan  Centre) 

Physical  Education  and  the  Physically 
Challenged  Student 

Also  repeated  as  #108 

(lecture) 

Implementation  of  a successful  physical 
education  programme  for  physically 
challenged  students. 

(Phys  Hand) 

(PI) 

57 

Sally  McILVEEN 
Scott  VanDRIEL 

Teaching  Severely  L.D.  Kids  to  Read; 
The  Sagonaska  Method  at  Work 

The  Association  Method  and  working  with 
language-learning  disabled  students. 

(Durham) 

(workshop) 

(LD) 

(n) 

58 

Hellen  BOGIE 
Robert  SLACK 

Planning  for  Positive  Integration  of 
Dependency  Handicapped  Students 

Overview  of  one  model  for  the  integration 
severely  handicapped  pupils. 

of 

(Carleton  RCSSB) 

Also  repeated  as  #182 

(storefront) 

(TR/All) 

(P-S) 

59 

Ruth  HULME 
Jean  HOPKINS 

Integration  of  Multihandicapped 
Adolescents  in  a Secondary  School  Setting 

A gradual  integration  of  multihandicapped 
adolescents  from  basic  to  the  secondary  level. 

(Windsor) 

Also  repeated  as  #17 

(panel) 

(Multihand/ER) 

(S) 

60 

Ron  DAVIS 

(Etobicoke) 

Support  Through  Challenge:  Behavioural 
Resource  Withdrawal 

Also  repeated  as  #114 

(lecture/panel) 

Students  with  learning  and  behavioural 
problems— how  to  profit  from  regular 
instruction. 

(Beh) 

a) 

61 

Carol  ATKINSON 
Jan  SCOTT 

Recipe  for  Fascination 

Encouraging  creative  thought  and  providing 
opportunities  for  problem  solving. 

(Peel) 

(lecture/demo) 

(Gifted) 

in 

62 

Lydia  WARREN 
Judith  LOWTHER 

Computers  in  Action 

Helping  teachers  build  confidence  in  using 
computers  in  the  classroom. 

(Scarborough) 

Also  repeated  as  #183 

(workshop) 

(Beh) 

(p^ 

63 

Nancy  DuVERNET 
Ken  CLULEY 

Guidelines  for  Setting  Up  a Resource 
Programme  at  the  Secondary  Level 

Co-operative  planning  process  with  regular 
class  teachers. 

(York  Region) 

(lecture) 

(LD) 

(S] 

64 

Marilyn  WADGE 

Peer  Counselling/Tutoring 

Strategies  in  the  training  of  peer  tutors  and 
application  ideas. 

(Perth  County) 

Repetition  of  #18 

(workshop) 

(All) 

(s; 

10 

See  programme  legend. 
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Jane  MORTSON 

Mainstreaming  Visually  Impaired  Children 

Mainstreaming  visually  impaired  pupils. 

65 

Linda  KEUHL 

at  the  Junior  Level 

Pat  PHIPPEN 

Repetition  of  #19 

(Nipissing) 

(panel) 

(VI)  (J) 

Verna  HOEBERG 

A Model  Small  Board  Special  Education 

A model  delivery  system  that  focuses  on  the 

66 

Jennifer  MASSICOTTE 

Delivery  System 

resource  teacher  as  a catalyst. 

Cecilia  PENNER 

Repetition  of  #236 

(North  Shore) 

(lecture/discussion) 

(All)  (All) 

Margaret  JORGENSON 

Secondary  School  Gifted  Programme— The 

Suggestions  for  structuring  a gifted  class: 

67 

First  Five  Years 

development  of  the  programme  and  practical 
ideas. 

Also  repeated  as  #153 

(North  Shore) 

(lecture/workshop) 

(Gifted)  (S) 

Elaine  McINNIS 

Passions  and  Pitfalls  of  Autonomous 

A unique  programme  where  students  engage  in 

if  68 

i'  i 

Michael  HOWELL 

Learning  at  Thomlea 

self-directed  study. 

\ 

Also  repeated  as  #157 

(York  Region) 

(workshop) 

(Gifted)  (S) 

Carol  DAVENPORT 

This  Kid  Can't  Talk 

Placement  of  a non-verbal  autistic  boy  into  a 

]f.  69 

•j  t. 

Also  repeated  as  #158 

regular  school. 

(Peter-Vic  North  New  RCCSB) 

(lecture/demo) 

(Beh)  (PI) 

;■ 

Sharon  STANLEY 

Total  Integration  of  a Deaf  Pupil  Using  a 

Integrating  a deaf  child  into  the  regular 

70 

Signed  Communication  System 

classroom. 

Also  repeated  as  #128  and  184 

(Hamilton- Wentworth  RCSSB) 

(lecture/demo) 

(HI)  a) 

Sharon  KELLY 

How  to  Develop  a Co-operative  Education 

A practical  step-by-step  guide  to  develop 

1 71 

Programme  for  Special  Needs  Students 

Co-operative  Education  programmes. 

Also  repeated  as  #109 

(MSSB) 

(lecture) 

(TR)  (S) 

Les  KOVACS 

Icon  Computer  Access  for  Students  with 

Allowing  physically  disabled  students  to 

72 

Geb  VERBERG 

Physical  Handicaps 

access  the  ICON  via  alternative  keyboards  and 
switches. 

Also  repeated  as  #125 

(West  Parry  Sound) 

(workshop/demo) 

(Autistic)  (P) 

Michael  TUDOR 

OEC's:  Organising  Exemplary  Classrooms 

Building  responsibility  in  learning  disabled 

73 

Also  repeated  as  #129 

students. 

(Scarborough) 

(workshop) 

(LD)  (J-S) 

Dolores  HIND 

Writing  to  Read/Reading  to  Write 

An  integrated  language  arts  withdrawal 

74 

Also  repeated  as  #143 

programme  based  on  children's  individual 
needs. 

(Peel) 

(storefront/lecture) 

(LD)  (PJ) 

11 


See  programme  legend. 
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75 

Dianne  LEIGH 

Stress  Management  for  Intermediate 
Enrichment  Students 

Also  repeated  as  #146 

Enrichment  students  experience 
achievement-related  and  heightened  perception 
stresses. 

(Simcoe  County) 

(workshop) 

(Gifted) 

a) 

76 

Karen  DeANGELIS 
Susan  SANDIG 

Proactive  Behaviour  Modification: 
Teaching  Social  Skills 

A description  of  the  Graydon's  Social  Skills 
Programme  is  outlined. 

Also  repeated  as  #170 

(Peel) 

(lecture) 

(Beh) 

(All) 

77 

Marie  COULTER 

"It's  Too  Long:"  Novels  in  the  L.D. 
Class 

How  children  with  weak  reading  skills 
benefit  from  experience  with  novels. 

can 

Also  repeated  as  #172 

(York  Region) 

(lecture/workshop) 

(LD) 

(H) 

78 

Mary  GALARNEAU 
Lorraine  CASTRODALE 

Educational  Assistants,  a Valuable  Asset  to 
the  Classroom 

A developmental  process  in  the  training  and 
use  of  educational  assistants. 

Also  repeated  as  #179  and  #232 

(Hamilton-Wentworth  RCSSB) 

(lecture) 

(Multihand) 

(P-S) 

79 

Linda  CHITTICK 
Jackie  BAJUS 
Lorraine  GOLDSMITH 

The  Diagnostic-Prescriptive  Team  Model 
Also  repeated  as  #229 

A multidisciplinary  procedure  that  addresses  the 
social  and  academic  needs  of  special  pupils. 

(Hamilton-Wentworth  RCSSB) 

(workshop) 

(All) 

(P-S) 

80 

EXHIBITS 
2nd  Floor 

(workshop) 

SPECIAL  INTEREST  GROUPS  4:30  PM  - 5:30  PM 


12 


See  programme  legend. 
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81 

Evelyn  FREEDMAN 

A Cognitive-Linguistic  Development 
Programme 

Learning  disabled  and  underachieving 
adolescents  in  the  Basic  Level  Programme. 

Also  repeated  as  #209 

(Scarborough) 

(lecture) 

(LD) 

as) 

82 

Lyn  McNEIL-TURNER 

The  Whole  Language  Approach  Can  Work 
in  an  L.D.  Classroom 

Reading  and  writing  —And  loving  it!  The 
whole  language  approach. 

(Durham) 

(workshop) 

(LD) 

(P) 

83 

EJ.  BRADLEY 
Joan  SIGLER 

Catching  the  Third  Wave:  Preparing  for 
the  Information  Age 

A year-long  interdisciplinary  programme 
gifted  students  and  computers. 

'or 

1 

(Carleton) 

(workshop/lecture) 

(Gifted) 

(JI) 

84 

Gerry  OGLAN 
Greg  ZVRIC 

The  Whole  Child 

Increasing  the  awareness  of  educators  of 
individual  needs  of  students  with  learning 
problems. 

(Windsor) 

(lecture) 

(LD) 

(P-S) 

85 

Bruce  CLARK 
Chris  DENEAU 

Integrating  the  Sign  Language  Student 
into  the  Regular  Classroom 

Successful  integration  of  the  total 
communication  student  into  the  regular 
classroom  and  support  systems. 

(Windsor) 

(lecture) 

(HI) 

(S) 

86 

Joanne  JOLY 

L'approche  psycholinguTstique 

Exemples  pratiques  d'une  experience  vecue 
des  jeunes  en  difficulte  d'apprentissage. 

avec 

(Ministry  of  Education) 

(workshop) 

(LD) 

(E) 

87 

Jan  MUIR 

The  More  We  Get  Together 

Looking  at  positive  classroom  experience 
designed  for  high-risk  students. 

Also  repeated  as  #210 

(Wellington  County) 

(storefront) 

(All) 

(P) 

88 

Judy  LUKER-CLARK 
Susan  BOURNE 
I.  PEACKOCK-SNIDER 

Challenging  and  Stimulating  the  Young 
Gifted  Child 

Also  repeated  as  #211 

Ways  of  motivating  and  challenging  the 
young  gifted  child. 

(Hal  ton) 

(workshop/lecture) 

(Gifted) 

(P) 

89 

Doreen  SCOTT-DUNNE 
Dianne  BURROW 

Intent  to  Invent 

An  enrichment  programme  that  promotes 
creative  thinking  and  problem-solving. 

(Peel) 

(lecture/demo) 

(Gifted) 

(J) 

90 

Carl  SMITH 
Eric  BROWN 
Tony  DaSILVA 
Derek  BAKER 

Differentiating  Curriculum  for  Intermediate 
& Senior  Gifted  Students 

The  Enhanced  Learning  Programme— a 
programme  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
gifted. 

(Peel) 

(lecture) 

(Gifted) 

(S) 

See  programme  legend. 
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Roy  WAGENDAR 

Autism:  The  Kerry's  Place  Perspective 

A residential  treatment  centre  for  autistic  ^ 

91 

B.  HORN,  L.  FIORE 
J.  KNAPTON 
R.  SCHELLENBERG 

adolescents.  \ 

(York  Region) 

(workshop) 

(Autistic)  (S) 

Judith  WIENER 

The  In-School  Team:  Teachers  Helping 

The  In-School  Team,  a form  of  service  delivery; 

92 

Teachers  is  Effective 

in  which  teachers  help  teachers. 

Also  repeated  as  #212 

f 

(York  Region) 

(lecture/workshop/demo) 

(All)  (All) 

Valerie  BRODRICK 

The  Integration  of  the  Special  Education 

A practical  approach  to  integrating  special 

93 

Denise  HORVATH 

Teacher 

education  students  into  the  regular  class. 

Joan  SMITH 

Also  repeated  as  #213 

(Grey  County) 

(workshop/lecture/demo) 

(All)  (All) 

Charlotte  BES 

Integration  of  a Multisensory  Deprived 

Development  of  language  and  social  skills  in  i 

94 

Martha  DUTRIZAC 

Child- Yes  or  No? 

a deaf-blind  child. 

Bob  BARNES 

Also  repeated  as  #214 

(London  County  RCSSB) 

(lecture/panel/demo) 

(Deaf-Blind)  (J) 

Ken  BELL 

Environmental  Explorations 

A dynamic  student-centred  programme  of 

95 

Dinal  VEENHOF 

environmental  explorations  on  critical  skills. 

(Waterloo  County) 

(workshop) 

(Gifted)  (I^ 

Pat  JONES 

Total  Communication 

Active  participation  of  T.R.  pupils  via  total 

96 

Fiona  WILKIE 

Also  repeated  as  #215 

communication. 

(Perth  County) 

(lecture) 

(TR)  (pj; 

Jackie  BAJUS 

An  In-Service  Training  Programme  For 

Increasing  the  self-confidence  and  awareness  oI 

97 

Linda  CHITTICK 
Lorraine  GOLDSMITH 

Reading  Improvement  Teachers 

reading  programmes  for  reading  teachers. 

(Hamilton-Wentworth  RCSSB) 

(workshop) 

(LD)  (P-s; 

Reni  BARLOW 

Achieving  Meaningful  Learning  in 

An  introduction  to  the  use  of  concept 

98 

Science:  Concept  Mapping  & Small 

mapping  and  small  group  discussion  in 

Group  Discussion 
Also  repeated  as  #191 

learning. 

(Scarborough) 

(workshop) 

(Gifted)  (J 

Thomas  BROWNELL 

Using  a Computer  Spreadsheet  as  a 

Conventional  and  non-conventional  uses  of  a 

99 

Kathy  WALSH 

Classroom  Tool 

computer  spreadsheet  are  explored. 

Also  repeated  as  #192 

(Lanark  County) 

(workshop) 

(TR)  (P-S 

Francine  LANTEIGNE 

La  resolution  de  problemes:  la  voie  de 

L'habilete  de  s'adapter,  d'apprendre,  de 

1 00 

I'avenir 

travailler  avec  ses  pairs  plutot 
qu'individuellement. 

Also  repeated  as  #193 

(Ottawa  RCSSB) 

(workshop) 

(Gifted)  (P-S 

14 

See  programme  legend. 
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i 

Barbara  DURY 

Working  Together:  A Whole  Language 

Meeting  the  needs  of  regular  and  special 

101 

Gail  KINLEY 

Approach  to  Integration 

students  through  the  whole  language  approach. 

i 

Also  repeated  as  #198 

(York  Region) 

(workshop) 

(All)  (All) 

Karen  WARD 

Auditory- Verbal  Programming  for 

Team  approach  for  programming  to  meet  the 

1 02 

Julie  ESKRA 

Hearing-Impaired  Students  Ages  Two  to 
Adult:  A Mega  Approach 
Also  repeated  as  #201 

special  needs  of  hearing  impaired  students. 

(London) 

(lecture/demo) 

(HI)  (P-S) 

Marjorie  SHEASBY 

Enrichment  Co-op  — A panel 

Co-op  programmes  in  French,  Mathematics, 

1 03 

Joanne  MEILLEUR 

NOTE:  split  session  with  #101 
Also  repeated  as  #203 

and  Science  for  secondary  students. 

(London  & Middlesex  County  RCSSB)  (panel/slide  presentation) 

(Gifted  co-op)  (S) 

Uli  STRAUB 

Academic  Co-op  for  Gifted  Students 

Academic  co-op  for  gifted  students— five 

1 04 

NOTE:  split  session  with  #100 
Also  repeated  as  #204 

academic  co-op  programmes. 

(MSSB) 

(lecture/panel) 

(Gifted  co-op)  (S) 

Theresa  MacGREGOR 

From  Segregation  to  Integration:  How  to 

Integrating  high  needs  students  into  the  life 

1 05 

j,  ^ 

Michael  SCHMITT 

go  From  TR  Life  Skills  Room  to  Real 
Community  Integration 
Also  repeated  as  #206 

of  the  community. 

(Waterloo  County  RCSSB) 

(lecture/discussion) 

(Multihand)  (S) 

M.  CLINKER-FARQUHAR 

Meeting  the  Needs:  Free  Enterprise  and 

Providing  service  for  identification. 

1 06 

Anne  GALLAGHER 

Speech-Language  Pathology  Services 

programming  and  in-service. 

Also  repeated  as  #207 

(North  Shore  District  RCSSB) 

(lecture) 

(Speech  and  Language)  (All) 

1 07 

EXHIBITS 

' 

2nd  Floor 

(workshop) 

BREAK  10:30  AM  - 11:00  AM 


See  programme  legend. 
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1 08 

Terry  COULTHARD 
(Hugh  MacMillan  Centre) 

Physical  Education  and  the  Physically 
Challenged  Student 

Repetition  of  #56 

(lecture) 

Implementation  of  a successful  physical 
education  programme  for  physically 
challenged  students. 

(Phys  Hand) 

(PJ) 

1 09 

Sharon  KELLY 

How  to  Develop  a Co-operative  Education 
Programme  for  Special  Needs  Students 

A practical  step-by-step  guide  to  develop 
Co-operative  Education  programmes. 

(MSSB) 

Repetition  of  #71 

(lecture) 

(JR) 

(S) 

1 1 0 

Beverley  McASKIN 
Daintry  TOPSHEE 

A Resource  Unit  That  Knows  How  to  Win 
Friends  and  Influence  People 

A resource  unit  that  functions  as  a service 
staff,  parents  and  students. 

to 

(Carleton) 

(lecture) 

(LD) 

(S) 

1 1 1 

Lynne  REID 

Rock  Videos  in  the  Classroom 

Using  familiar  topics  to  bridge  the  gap  with 
traditional  subjects. 

(Windsor) 

(demoAecture) 

(Beh) 

(S) 

1 12 

Ian  THOMPSON 
(Lakehead) 

Holistic  Approach  to  the  Education  of 
Physically  Handicapped  Students  in 
Northwestern  Ontario 
Repetition  of  #32  and  #185 

(lecture/discuss  ion) 

A multi-facetted  approach  to  servicing 
multi-handicapped  students'  needs. 

(Phys  Hand) 

(E-S) 

1 1 3 

Fred  BRYSON 
(Lalcehead) 

A Strategy  for  Developing  Chronological 
Age  Appropriate  & Functional  Curriculum 
for  L.D.  Students 
Also  repeated  as  #168 

(lecture/discussion) 

A curriculum  development  model  that  fosters 
independence  in  L.D.  students. 

(TR)  (M 

1 14 

Ron  DAVIS 
(Etobicoke) 

Support  Through  Challenge:  Behavioural 
Resource  Withdrawal 

Repetition  of  #60 

(lecture/panel) 

Students  with  learning  and  behavioural 
problems— how  to  profit  from  regular 
instruction. 

(Beh)  Of 

1 1 5 

Jeannette  SCHLATMAN 
Rebecca  CAVERLY 

Team  Teaching  Works— Classroom  & 
Special  Education  Teacher 

A programme  for  regular  and  special  education 
students  to  work  and  co-operate  in  the 
classroom. 

(Dufferin  Peel  RCSSB) 

(storefornt) 

(All) 

(J 

1 1 6 

Glenn  MOTT 

Means  to  Modes  and  Higher  Medians 

Discussion  of  day-to-day  practical  strategies 
used  by  the  travelling  teacher  of  the  gifted. 

(Peel) 

(lecture) 

(Gifted) 

(11 

1 1 7 

Sue  ROGERS 
Pat  ASHBY 

(York  Region) 

Construction  ZoneAntegration  at  Work 
Repetition  of  #20 

(workshop) 

An  approach  to  in-community  work 
experience,  functional  programming  and 
integration. 

(TR) 

(JIS 

16 

See  programme  legend. 
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1 18 

Lynda  CHARISH 
Gayle  GILLIGAN 
Kathryn  ROUT 

Computers  and  the  Handicapped 
Repetition  of  #43 

The  use  of  computers  with  multihandicapped 
students  in  a Section  16  facility. 

(York  Region) 

(lecture/demo) 

(Multihand) 

(PJ) 

1 19 

Catherine  DOHERTY 
Sharyn  SHELL 

Strategies  for  Success:  The  Blind  Child 
in  a Regular  Kindergarten 

Repetition  of  #7  and  #240 

Specialised  programming  which  assists 
vision  specialists  with  early  integration 
the  blind. 

of 

(North  York) 

(lecture/slide  show) 

(VI) 

(P) 

1 20 

John  CAMERON 

Teaching  Thinking  Within  Resource 
Support  Programmes 

A model  for  credit  delivery  and  cognitive 
enhancement  at  the  secondary  level. 

(North  York) 

(lecture/demo) 

(LD) 

(S) 

121 

Sue  IRVINE 
Elizabeth  KING 

Inservice  for  Action:  A Model  for 
Inservice  of  Secondary  Special  Education 
Teachers 

Development  and  implementation  of  a model 
for  inservicing  secondary  special  education 
teachers. 

(Waterloo  County) 

(workshop) 

(Gifted) 

(S) 

122 

Debbie  STEPHENSON 

Sawing  Off  the  "Log"  Without  Falling  Out 
of  the  Tree 

Meeting  the  demands  of  the  curriculum, 
parents,  and  students. 

Also  repeated  as  #227 

(Scarborough) 

(lecture/workshop) 

(Gifted) 

(J) 

123 

Leonne  DUCHARME 

Formation  d'un  centre  pour  eleves  ayant 
des  haiidicaps  multiples 

L'etablissement  d'un  centre  ou  d'une  classe,  de 
programmes  et  d'integration. 

Also  repeated  as  #233 

_ 

(Sudbury) 

(lecture/discussion) 

(Multihand) 

(S) 

124 

Gillian  SCHELL 

Native  Students'  Council— Pride  and 
Participation  Among  Native  Students  in  an 
Urban  Setting 

Repetition  of  #44  and  #181 

How  a Native  Students'  Council  develops  pride 
and  cultural  awareness  and  promotes  • 
confidence. 

(Sudbury) 

(lecture/discussion) 

(Native  Ed.) 

as) 

125 

Les  KOVACS 
Geb  VERBERG 

Icon  Computer  Access  for  Students  with 
Physical  Handicaps 

Repetition  of  #72 

Allowing  physically  disabled  students  to 
access  the  ICON  via  alternative  keyboards  and 
switches. 

. 

(West  Parry  Sound) 

(workshop/demo) 

(Autistic) 

(P) 

; 126 

Norman  JOHNSON 

A Three  Year  Programme  for  the  Gifted 
(Secondary) 

A three  year  credit  programme  for  the 
autonomous  gifted  learner. 

Repetition  of  #21 

(Northumberland  and  Newcastle) 

(storefront/workshop) 

(Gifted) 

(S) 

. 127 

Dianne  SWEETING 

A Recipe  for  Realness 

The  in-school  resource  teacher  as  a special 
education  facilitator. 

Repetition  of  #45 

(Peterborough  County) 

(lecture/discussion) 

(All) 

(PJ) 

17 


See  programme  legend. 
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128 

Sharon  STANLEY 

Total  Integration  of  a Deaf  Pupil  Using  a 
Signed  Communication  System 

Integrating  a deaf  child  into  the  regular 
classroom. 

Repetition  of  #70  and  #184 

(Hamilton-Wentworth  RCSSB) 

(lecture/demo) 

(HI) 

a) 

129 

Michael  TUDOR 

OEC's:  Organising  Exemplary  Classrooms 

Building  responsibility  in  learning  disabled 
students. 

Repetition  of  #73 

(Scarborough) 

(workshop) 

(LD) 

(J-S) 

130 

Linda  May  BELL 
Deb  ANDRECHEK 

Gifted  Co-op 

NOTE:  split  session  with  #*131 
Repetition  of  #15 

Overview  of  a three  credit  co-operative 
education  programme  for  the  gifted. 

(Wellington  County) 

(panel) 

(Gifted) 

(S) 

131 

Carol  NEUVE 

Eclectic  Enrichment 

NOTE:  split  session  with  #130 
Repetition  of  #116 

Getting  rural,  gifted  children  to  like  their 
giftedness. 

(Central  Algoma) 

(storefront) 

(Gifted) 

(IS) 

1 32 

Jane  LIDDELL 

Alternative  Programming  for  Native 
Students 

NOTE:  split  session  with  #133 
Repetition  of  #22  and  #234 

Alternative  programming  for  exceptional 
native  students. 

(West  Parry  Sound) 

(storefront) 

(Native  Ed.) 

(S)_ 

133 

Jack  BENT 

Cooking  for  Living 

NOTE:  split  session  with  #132 
Repetition  of  #23  and  #235 

A practical  living  skills  programme  for 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped 
adolescents. 

(Lanark  County) 

(lecture/storefront) 

(TR) 

(S) 

1 34 

Carol  GRENIER 
and  Students 

Arts  Education  - Integrating  the  Arts  into 
the  Curriculum 

Arts  programme  from  Aberdeen  Public  School. 

(London) 

(SPEQAL  EVENT) 

(LD) 

(J) 

Vilna  LOUISY 

Music  and  the  Visual  Arts 

Arts  programme  from  Torrance  Public  School. 

1 35 

and  Students 

(Wellington  County) 

(SPEQAL  EVENT) 

(LD) 

(J) 

136 

EXHIBITS 
2nd  Floor 

(workshop) 

LUNCH  (on  your  own) 


12:15  PM  - 1:30  PM 


18 


See  programme  legend. 
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Session 

Presenter(s) 

Title  of  Presentation 

Theme 

(Board) 

(Format) 

(Exceptionality)  (School  Level) 

137 

Ken  KLONSKY 

Fighting  the  Future 

A novel  group  method  for  dealing  with  the 
non- achievement  syndrome. 

(Scarborough) 

Repetition  of  #1 

(workshop/demo ) 

(Non-achiever) 

(S) 

138 

Mary  SMART 

Hand  Made  Books:  Students  Helping 
Students 

Bridging  the  gap  between  special  and  regular 
students  via  effective  mainstreaming. 

(MSSB) 

Repetition  of  #29  and  #237 

(workshop) 

(TR/Peer  Tutoring) 

(S) 

139 

Bev  TOWNSEND 
Jacquie  HUBIAK 

The  Durham-Geneva  Project— An 
Experiment  in  Community  Based 
Programming 

Preparing  autistic  and  developmentally 
handicapped  pupils  for  the  community. 

(Durham) 

(lecture) 

(Beh/ Autistic) 

a) 

140 

Paul  DENISON 

The  Administrator's  Role  in  Programming 
for  the  Exceptional  Student 

A model  of  organisation  for  programming 
exceptional  students. 

for 

(MSSB) 

Repetition  of  #46 

(lecture) 

(All/ Administration) 

(S) 

141 

Jeane  SOUTHCOTT 
Jim  COWAN 

(Carleton) 

Prevocational  and  Vocational  Training  for 
Retarded  Students  and  Adults 

Also  repeated  as  #219 

(workshop/lecture) 

A work  experience  programme  for 
intellectually  handicapped  in  the  Carleton 
Board. 

(LD)  (S) 

142 

Beverley  DURRANT 

Training  for  New,  Experienced,  and 
Occasional  Teachers  of  L.D.  Children 

Training  for  new  and  experienced  teachers  of 
learning  disabled  children. 

(Etobicoke) 

(lecture) 

(LD) 

:aii) 

143 

Dolores  HIND 
(Peel) 

Writing  to  Read/Reading  to  Write 
Repetition  of  #74 

(storefront/lecture) 

An  integrated  language  arts  withdrawal 
programme  based  on  children's  individual 
needs. 

(LD) 

(PI) 

144 

Susan  BEBER 

Peer  Tutoring  Across  the  Curriculum:  A 
Game  the  Whole  School  Can  Play 

A school-wide  peer  tutoring  programme  that 
meets  the  individualised  needs  of  pupils. 

(Halton) 

Repetition  of  #47 

(workshop) 

(LD/Peer  Tutoring) 

(S) 

145 

Evle  MOSKOS 
Connie  MAYER 

Process  Writing:  An  Integrated  Approach 
with  the  Hearing  Impaired 

Process  writing  in  an  integrated  setting  for 
hearing  impaired  primary  students. 

(Toronto) 

(workshop) 

(HI) 

(P) 

146 

Dianne  LEIGH 

(Simcoe  County) 

Stress  Management  for  Intermediate 
Enrichment  Students 

Repetition  of  #75 

(workshop) 

Enrichment  students  experience 
achievement-related  plus  heightened  perception 
stresses. 

(Gifted)  a) 

See  programme  legend. 
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Presenter(s) 

Title  of  Presentation 

Theme 

(Board) 

(Format) 

(Exceptionality)  (School  Level) 

1 47 

Steve  HOWLETT 
Steve  MILES 

(London) 

Where  Have  all  the  Problems  Gone? 
Repetition  of  #48 

(lecture) 

A meat  and  potatoes  approach  to  dealing  with  | 
behavioural  problems  in  an  integrated  High 
School. 

(Beh)  (S)’ 

1^8 

Bradley  TUCKER 
Patricia  ELLIS 

Dealing  with  Allergies/Sensitivities  in  a 
School  Environment 

Effects  of  allergies  on  learning;  programmes 
for  students. 

(Waterloo  County) 

Repetition  of  #8  and  #241 

(lecture/workshop/panel) 

(Ecology  Class) 

(S) 

1 49 

Gerry  POLLARD 

A Unique  Approach  to  Organising  Your 
School  for  Enrichment— Phase  II 

A school  owned  progranrune  administered  by 
teachers  at  Waterloo  C.  I. 

(Waterloo  County) 

Repetition  of  #36 

(workshop) 

(Gifted) 

(S) 

1 50 

Charlotte  DALY 

Sidestreaming  the  Young  TR  Child  in  an 
Integrated  Satellite  Class 

Regular  students  in  TR  class/TR  students  in 
regular  class. 

(Nipissing) 

Repetition  of  #37  and  #238 

(lecture/storefront) 

(TR) 

(P) 

1 51 

Donna  CASSERLY 

The  Effective  Elementary  Resource 
Programme 

Meeting  the  needs  of  a specific  school  setting 
through  needs'  assessment  etc. 

(Nipissing) 

(lecture/demo) 

(Gifted/ER) 

:pj)| 

1 52 

Della  TULLOCH 

Geometry  with  a Difference 

An  activity  centred  approach  to  grade  eight 
geometry. 

(Central  Algoma) 

Repetition  of  #103 

(storefront) 

(All) 

1 53 

Margaret  JORGENSON 
(North  Shore) 

Secondary  School  Gifted  Programme— The 
First  Five  Years 

Repetition  of  #67 

(lecture/workshop) 

Suggestions  for  structuring  a gifted  class: 
development  of  the  programme  and  practical 
ideas. 

(Gifted)  (S) 

1 54 

Gillian  SCHELL 

STAY— An  Alternative  that  Keeps  Young 
People  in  School 

A high  school  alternative  designed  to  keep 
young  adults  in  school  via  individualised 
instruction. 

(Sudbury) 

(lecture  /discussion) 

(LD) 

(S) 

1 55 

Suzanne  DUPONT-BURTON 

Enrichment:  A Must  for  Immersion 

Promoting  creative  and  divergent  thinking 
primary  and  junior  gifted  pupils. 

for 

(Sudbury) 

(workshop) 

(Gifted) 

(JI) 

1 56 

Valerie  SCHOO 

Designing  Assimulation  Games 

An  academic  approach  to  fun  learning. 

(Durham) 

Repetition  of  #49 

(storefront/workshop) 

(Gifted) 

(E) 
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(Board) 

(Format) 

(Exceptionality)  (School 
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1 57 

Elaine  McINNIS 
Michael  HOWELL 

Passions  and  Pitfalls  of  Autonomous 
Learning  at  Thomlea 

A unique  programme  where  students  engage  in 
self-directed  study. 

Repetition  of  #68 

(York  Region) 

(workshop) 

(Gifted) 

(S) 

1 58 

Carol  DAVENPORT 

This  Kid  Can't  Talk 

Placement  of  a non-verbal  autistic  boy  into  a 
regular  school. 

Repetition  of  #69 

(Peter-Vic  North  New  RCCSB) 

(lecture/demo) 

(Beh) 

(PJ) 

Peter  GREENBERG 

The  Education  Diagnostic  Centre 

How  to  establish  a diagnostic  centre. 

1 59 

Repetition  of  #24 

(Wentworth  County) 

(lecture/workshop) 

(All) 

(P-S) 

1 60 

Meg  PETKOFF 
Brian  CHESLA 
Louise  DORE-CIHOCKI 

Individual  Plan  = Improved  Performance 

Designing  individual  programme  plans  and 
assessing  their  purpose  and  content. 

(Hamilton-Wentworth  RCSSB) 

(lecture) 

(All) 

(P-S) 

1 61 

David  NEILL 

Visual  and  Performing  Arts  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped 

Arts  programme  from  W.  Ross  MacDonald 
School. 

(Ministry  of  Education) 

(SPEQAL  EVENT) 

(VI) 

(All) 

1 62 

Don  CORDELL 
Dina  CORDELL 

An  Inside-Out  Approach  to  Drama— A Look 
at  the  Use  of  Drama  as  a Motivational 
Technique  in  Building  Self  Concept  in 
Individualised  Programmes 

Arts  programme  from  Curve  Lake  P.S.  and 
R.S.  Downey  P.S. 

(Peterborough  County) 

(SPEQAL  EVENT) 

(All) 

a) 

I 1 63 

EXHIBITS 
2nd  Floor 

(workshop) 

BREAK 


2:45  PM  - 3:00  PM 


21 
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Presenter(s) 

Title  of  Presentation 

Theme 

(Board) 

(Format) 

(Exceptionality)  (School  Level) 

1 64 

Karen  GILMOUR-BARRETT 
Catherine  EATON 

From  Psychological  Intervention  to 
Pupil  Educational  Plan-Interpreting 

How  psychological  information  leads  to 
developing  a pertinent  educational  plan. 

(MSSB) 

Also  repeated  as  #217 

(lecture/discussion) 

(SLD) 

(E) 

1 65 

Reg  GUNRAJ 

Computer  Applications  In  Special 
Education 

Helping  beginning  teachers  organise  the 
special  education  programme. 

(MSSB) 

Also  repeated  as  #230 

(lecture/demo) 

(ER/Beh) 

(E) 

1 66 

Patrick  HURLEY 

Education  of  the  Whole  Person 

Successful  materials  and  practices  employed  for 
integrating  exceptional  students. 

(MSSB) 

Repetition  of  #50 

(storefront/demo) 

(TR) 

(S) 

1 67 

Evan  GREENMAN 
Carolyn  McLEOD-GRANDY 

Striving  for  Success— The  Evaluation  of 
Exceptional  Students  in  the  Regular  Class 

Providing  practical  strategies  for  evaluating 
exceptional  students  in  a regular  class. 

(Lanark  County) 

(lecture/discussion) 

(All) 

(PH) 

1 68 

Fred  BRYSON 

(Lakehead) 

A Strategy  for  Developing  Chronological 
Age  Appropriate  & Functional  Curriculum 
for  L.D.  Students 
Repetition  of  #113 

(lecture/discussion) 

A curriculum  development  model  that  fosters 
independence  in  L.D.  students. 

(TR)  (E) 

1 69 

Gerry  KEE 

English  Credits  and  Resource  Support  In  a 
Secondary  L.D.  Programme 

Gaining  credits  in  English  through  an  L.D. 
resource  room  programme. 

(Toronto) 

(workshop) 

(LD) 

(S)| 

1 70 

Karen  DeANGELIS 
Susan  SANDIG 

Proactive  Behaviour  Modification: 
Teaching  Social  Skills 

A description  of  the  Graydon’s  Social  Skills 
Programme  is  outlined. 

(Peel) 

Repetition  of  #76 

(lecture) 

(Beh) 

(All) 

1 71 

Illona  RAPPAPORT 
R.  FELDT-STEIN 
Sherri  PARKER 
Barb  HAYWARD 
(York  Region) 

The  Autistic  Class:  An  Integrated  Team 
Approach 

Also  repeated  as  #231 

(lecture) 

A practical  approach  to  teaching  life  skills  to 
autistic  children. 

(Autistic)  (JI) 

1 72 

Marie  COULTER 

"It's  Too  Long:"  Novels  in  the  L.D. 
Class 

How  children  with  weak  reading  skills  can 
benefit  from  experience  with  novels. 

(York  Region) 

Repetition  of  #77 

(lecture/workshop) 

(LD) 

(JI) 

1 73 

Tony  WALKER 
Gloria  HOWARD 
Denis  REYONLDS 

Making  it  Work!— Secondary  School 
Programmes  for  the  Gifted 

A practical  approach  to  programming  for  the 
secondary  school  gifted  student.  H 

(North  York) 

(lecture) 

(Gifted) 

(S)l 
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ENSIGI:  providing  individualisation,  process 
teaching  and  a credit. 


1 74 


Jeanette  WARUS 


(Perth  County) 


Focus  on  Process:  Credit  Course  for 
Resource  Withdrawal 


(lecture) 


(LD) 


(S) 


1 75 


Joan  KANE 
Lauren  MacDONALD 


(Sudbury) 


The  Agony  and  the  Ecstasy  of  Organising 
a Board-Wide  Gifted  Programme 


Repetition  of  #51 


(workshop) 


The  history  and  future  of  a withdrawal 
programme  for  gifted  French  Immersion. 


(Gifted) 


(E) 


I 176 


Barbara  STEED 


(Sudbury) 


Performing  Arts— "New  Adventures  In 
Education" 


(lecture) 


The  integration  of  arts  in  education. 


(Gifted) 


as) 


177 


Rosemary  WEBSTER 


(Sudbury) 


Aviators,  Aerodynamics  and  Astrogation 


(workshop) 


The  principle  of  differentiated  curriculum 
using  a broad  based  team. 


(Gifted) 


a) 


1 78 


Peter  GREENBERG 


(Wentworth  County) 


Integration  Programme  Teams:  A Model 
for  School  Investment 


Teacher  support,  teacher  self-concept  and  the 
importance  of  a team  approach. 


Repetition  of  #52 


(lecture/workshop) 


(All) 


(PH) 


Mary  GALARNEAU 
Lorraine  CASTRODALE 


(Hamilton-Wentworth  RCSSB) 


Educational  Assistants,  a Valuable  Asset  to 
the  Classroom 


A developmental  process  in  the  training  and 
use  of  educational  assistants. 


Repetition  of  #78  and  #232 


(lecture) 


(Multihand) 


(P-S) 


180 


* 


Bobbi  SMITH 


(Scarborough) 


What's  Special  About  Special  Education? 


(workshop) 


Assessing  individual  needs  through  diagnostic 
and  prescriptive  practices. 


(LD) 


(S) 


181 


Gillian  SCHELL 


(Sudbury) 


Native  Students'  Council— Pride  and 
Participation  Among  Native  Students  in  an 
Urban  Setting 

Repetition  of  #44  and  #124 

(lecture/discussion) 


How  a Native  Students'  Council  develops  pride 
and  cultural  awareness  and  promotes 
confidence. 


(Native  Ed.) 


as) 


182 


Hellen  BOGIE 
Robert  SLACK 


(Carleton  RCSSB) 


Planning  for  Positive  Integration  of 
Dependently  Handicapped  Students 


Overview  of  one  model  for  the  integration  of 
severely  handicapped  pupils. 


Repetition  of  #58 


(storefront) 


(TR/All) 


(P-S) 


183 


Lydia  WARREN 
Judith  LOWTHER 


(Scarborough) 


Computers  in  Action 


Repetition  of  #62 


(workshop) 


Helping  teachers  build  confidence  in  using 
computers  in  the  classroom. 


(Beh)  (PJ) 


23 


See  programme  legend. 
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1 84 

Sharon  STANLEY 

Total  Integration  of  a Deaf  Pupil  Using  a 
Signed  Communication  System 

Integrating  a deaf  child  into  the  regular 
classroom. 

Repetition  of  #70  and  #128 

(Hamilton-Wentworth  RCSSB) 

(lecture/demo) 

(HI) 

a) 

1 85 

Ian  THOMPSON 

Holistic  Approach  to  the  Education  of 
Physically  Handicapped  Students  in 
Northwestern  Ontario 
Repetition  of  #32  and  #112 

A multifaceted  approach  to  servicing 
multihandicapped  students'  needs. 

(Lakehead) 

(lecture/discussion) 

(Phys  Hand) 

(E-S) 

1 86 

Jill  WORTHY 

Social  Skills  and  Problem  Solving 

Various  approaches  to  teaching  social  skills 
in  the  classroom. 

Repetition  of  #34 

(Peel) 

(lecture) 

(Beh) 

(PH) 

1 87 

Sandy  PAINTER 
Doreen  WAND 
Judy  DUNSIGER 

Process  Learning  Across  the  Curriculum; 
A Rose  by  Any  Other  Name 

Repetition  of  #12 

A thematic  programme  that  reflects  the  holistifi 
philosophy  of  giving  a reason  for  learning. 

(York  Region) 

(workshop) 

(All) 

(Aii; 

1 88 

George  DIMITROFF 

Running  Small  Groups  for  Self-Confidence 
Training 

The  development  of  self-image  and  social 
interaction  skills  through  small  groups. 

> 

Repetition  of  #14 

(Peter-Vic  North  New  RCSSB) 

(demo) 

(Beh) 

(1 

1 89 

EXHIBITS 
2nd  Floor 

(workshop) 

SPECIAL  INTEREST  GROUPS 

4:30  PM  - 5:30  PM 

24 


See  programme  legend. 
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190 

Trevor  WILSON 

Teaching  Social  Effectiveness:  A Guide 
for  Parents,  Teachers  and  Children 

A hands-on  programme  of  intervention 
to  "at  risk"  children  in  regular  classes. 

offered 

(MSSB) 

(demo/workshop) 

(Beh) 

(E) 

191 

Reni  BARLOW 

Achieving  Meaningful  Learning  in 
Science:  Concept  Mapping  & Small 
Group  Discussion 
Repetition  of  #98 

An  introduction  to  the  use  of  concept 
mapping  and  small  group  discussion  in 
learning. 

(Scarborough) 

(workshop) 

(Gifted) 

a) 

1 92 

Thomas  BROWNELL 
Kathy  WALSH 

Using  a Computer  Spreadsheet  as  a 
Classroom  Tool 

Conventional  and  non-conventional  uses 
computer  spreadsheet  are  explored. 

of  a 

Repetition  of  #99 

(Lanark  County) 

(workshop) 

(TR) 

(P-S) 

1 93 

Francine  LANTEIGNE 

La  resolution  de  problemes:  la  voie  de 
I'avenir 

Repetition  of  #100 

L'habilete  de  s'adapter,  d'apprendre,  de 
travailler  avec  ses  pairs  plutot 
qu'individuellement. 

(Ottawa  RCSSB) 

(workshop) 

(Gifted) 

(P-S) 

1 94 

Pat  KOZYRA 

Running  with  a Good  Idea 

Interesting,  challenging  and  creative  ideas  for 
teachers  of  the  gifted. 

(Lakehead  District  RCSSB) 

(demo/handouts) 

(Gifted) 

(E-S) 

195 

J.  GRAHAM-ANDREWS 

Differentiating  Programme  for  the  Gifted 
and  Highly  Able  Made  Easy 

A method  of  differentiating  the  content, 
process  and  product  according  to  the  child's 
needs. 

(Halton) 

(workshop/lecture) 

(Gifted) 

(E) 

1 96 

Patricia  MALFARA 

Holism:  Theory  and  Implications  for 
Practice  in  Special  Education 

The  assumptions  underlying  holism  and 
.practices  grounded  in  holism. 

(Etobicoke) 

(workshop) 

(LD) 

(J) 

1 97 

Maryily  KRONIS 

Train  Teaching  for  Assessment:  A Useful 
Technique  for  Teachers  and  Consultants 

An  alternative  to  the  traditional  test-based 
Model  of  assessment. 

(Etobicoke) 

(workshop) 

(All) 

(P-S) 

198 

Barbara  DURY 
Gail  KINLEY 

Working  Together:  A Whole  Language 
Approach  to  Integration 

Meeting  the  needs  of  regular  and  special 
students  through  the  whole  language  approach. 

Repetition  of  #107 

(York  Region) 

(workshop) 

(All) 

(All) 

1 99 

Sandra  CAMPBELL 
Norma  CARD 

Power  Writing  with  Mapping 

A unique  writing  programme  which  unlocks  the 
key  to  writing. 

(York  Region) 

(lecture/workshop) 

(All) 

(JI) 

25 


See  programme  legend. 
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Cathy  PARR-HUGHES 

Organisational  Learning  Strategies  for 

A model  that  meets  the  organisational  needs  j 

200 

Lois  BATTLE 

Intermediate  Students 

of  intermediate  students. 

(York  Region) 

(workshop) 

(LD)  (JI)  ^ 

Karen  WARD 

Auditory- Verbal  Programming  for 

Team  approach  for  programming  to  meet  the 

201 

Julie  ESKRA 

Hearing-Impaired  Students  Ages  Two  to 
Adult:  A Mega  Approach 
Repetition  of  #102 

special  needs  of  hearing  impaired  students. 

(London) 

(lecture/demo) 

(HI)  (P-S) 

Donna  WALKER 

S.E.W.  (So  Everyone  Wins) 

Philosophy,  programme  delivery,  evaluation 

202 

Karen  WANAMAKER 
Karen  ELDRIDGE 

and  success  of  a withdrawal  programme. 

(Middlesex  County)) 

(lecture/demo/discussion) 

(Mild  LD)  (PB) 

Marjorie  SHEASBY 

Enrichment  Co-op  — A panel 

Co-op  programmes  in  French,  Mathematics, 

203 

Joanne  MEILLEUR 

NOTE:  split  session  with  #204 
Repetition  of  #103 

and  Science  for  secondary  students. 

(London  & Middlesex  County  RCSSB)  (panel/slide  presentation) 

(Gifted  co-op)  (S) 

Uli  STRAUB 

Academic  Co-op  for  Gifted  Students 

Academic  co-op  for  gifted  students— five 

204 

NOTE:  split  session  with  #203 
Repetition  of  #104 

academic  co-op  programmes. 

(MSSB) 

(lecture/panel) 

(Gifted  co-op)  (S) 

John  HULET 

Enrichment  Programming:  Techniques  for 

Improvisational  drama  and  problem  solving 

205 

Mike  SEREDA 

you 

applications  (CORT);  A cluster  approach. 

(Elgin  County) 

(demo) 

(Gifted/clustered)  (J) 

Theresa  MacGREGOR 

From  Segregation  to  Integration:  How  to 

Integrating  high  needs  students  into  the  life 

206 

Michael  SCHMITT 

go  From  TR  Life  Skills  Room  to  Real 
Community  Integration 
Repetition  of  #105 

of  the  community. 

(Waterloo  County  RCSSB) 

(lecture/discussion) 

(Multihand)  (S) 

M.  CLINKER-FARQUHAR 

Meeting  the  Needs:  Free  Enterprise  and 

Providing  service  for  identification. 

207 

Anne  GALLAGHER 

Speech-Language  Pathology  Services 

programming  and  in-service. 

Repetition  of  #106 

(North  Shore  District  RCSSB) 

(lecture) 

(Sp>eech  and  Language)  (All) 

Janet  POUDRIER 

Contracting  Speech  and  Language 

Multisensory  approach  to  teaching  L.D. 

208 

Pathology  Services 

students. 

(Nipissing) 

(workshop) 

(LD)  (S) 

Evelyn  FREEDMAN 

A Cognitive-Linguistic  Development 

Learning  disabled  and  underachieving 

209 

Programme 

adolescents  in  the  Basic  Level  Programme. 

Repetition  of  #81 

(Scarborough) 

(lecture) 

(LD)  (IS) 

26 
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Jan  MUIR 

The  More  We  Get  Together 

Looking  at  positive  classroom  experience 

210 

Repetition  of  #87 

designed  for  high-risk  students. 

(Wellington  County) 

(storefront) 

(All)  (P) 

Judy  LUKER-CLARK 

Challenging  and  Stimulating  the  Young 

Ways  of  motivating  and  challenging  the 

21 1 

Susan  BOURNE 

Gifted  Child 

young  gifted  child. 

I.  PEACKOCK-SNIDER 

Repetition  of  #88 

(Halton) 

(workshop/lecture) 

(Gifted)  (P) 

Judith  WIENER 

The  In-School  Team:  Teachers  Helping 

The  In-School  Team,  a form  of  service  delivery 

212 

Teachers  is  Effective 

in  which  teachers  help  teachers. 

Repetition  of  #92 

(York  Region) 

(lecture/workshop/demo) 

(All)  (All) 

Valerie  BRODRICK 

The  Integration  of  the  Special  Education 

A practical  approach  to  integrating  special 

213 

Denise  HORVATH 

Teacher 

education  students  into  the  regular  class. 

Joan  SMITH 

Repetition  of  #93 

(Grey  County) 

(workshop/lecture/demo) 

(All)  (All) 

Charlotte  BES 

Integration  of  a Multisensory  Deprived 

Development  of  language  and  social  skills  in 

t 214 

Martha  DUTRIZAC 
Bob  BARNES 

Child— Yes  or  No? 

a deaf-blind  child. 

Repetition  of  #94 

V, 

(London  County  RCSSB) 

(lecture/panel/demo) 

(Deaf-Blind)  (I) 

Pat  JONES 

Total  Communication 

Active  participation  of  TR  pupils  via  total 

|215 

Fiona  WILKIE 

communication. 

i 

t: 

Repetition  of  #96 

t 

(Perth  County) 

(lecture) 

(TR)  (PI) 

:a 

216 

EXHIBITS 

\ 

2nd  Floor 

(workshop) 

BREAK  10:45  AM  - 11 :00  AM 

■f: 

I 
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217 


Karen  GILMOUR-BARRETT 
Catherine  EATON 


(MSSB) 


From  Psychological  Intervention  to 
Pupil  Educational  Plan-Interpreting 


Repetition  of  #164 


(lecture/discussion) 


How  psychological  information  leads  to 
developing  a pertinent  educational  plan. 


(SLD) 


(E) 


218 


Reta  DUTLY 
S.  HIRAISHI 

S.DYMOND,  J.McDOWELL 
M.  GRAVES,  B.  DILLON 
(Durham) 


Learning  Strategies  for  the  Learning 
Disabled  Secondary  Student 


(panel/demo) 


A programme  that  successfully  meets  the 
needs  of  the  secondary  L.D.  student. 


(LD) 


(S)l 


219 


Jeane  SOUTHCOTT 
Jim  COWAN 


(Carleton) 


Prevocational  and  Vocational  Training  for 
Retarded  Students  and  Adults 


A work  experience  programme  for 
intellectually  handicapped  in  the  Carleton 
Board. 


Repetition  of  #141 


(workshopAecture) 


(LD) 


(S) 


220 


Nancy  DORION 
Francine  PROULX 


(Ottawa  RCSSB) 


Approche  integree  a la  reeducation 


Interventions  concert6es  en  classe  ordinaire 
pour  repondre  au  style  d'apprentissage  des 
Aleves. 


(lecture)- 


(LD) 


(J) 


221 


Larry  FRASER 


(Lake  Superior) 


Classroom  Resource  Programme 


Making  special  education  high  profile  at  the 
secondary  level. 


(lecture) 


(All) 


(S) 


222 


Judy  ELTING 


(Peel) 


Evaluating  the  Exceptional  Student 


Modifications  of  procedure  and  format 
appropriate  for  testing  exceptional  pupils. 


(lecture) 


(LD) 


(S) 


223 


Ronald  DODDS 
Robert  KOSTI 
Judie  BEST 

(Ministry  of  Education) 


Work  Education  as  a Means  of  Realising 
the  Potential  of  Multihandicapped  Students 


Repetition  of  #25 


(workshopAecture) 


Promoting  the  growth  and  development  of 
multihandicapped  hearing  impaired  students. 


(HI)  (S) 


224 


Dianne  FLAWN 
Donna  KEYWORTH 


(York  Region) 


Peer  Groups— Getting  Started 


Peer  groups:  A way  to  begin  to  help  them 
make  changes. 


(workshop) 


(Beh) 


(PJI) 


225 


Brenda  GEAR 
Ann  HUTCHINSON 


(Middlesex  County) 


The  Secret  of  our  Success  in  Gifted 
Programming 


Exploring  strategies  that  address  individual 
needs  through  themes  and  personal  challenges. 


Repetition  of  #53 


(lecture/demo) 


(Gifted) 


(JI) 


226 


Marlie  PANKO 


(Sudbury  District  RCSSB) 


Service  to  All 


A multidisciplinary  team  approach  to  special 
education. 


(lecture/storefront) 


(All) 


(All) 


28 
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Debbie  STEPHENSON 

Sawing  Off  the  "Log"  Without  Falling  Out 

Meeting  the  demands  of  the  curriculum, 

1 227 

of  the  Tree 

parents,  and  students. 

Repetition  of  #122 

(Scarborough) 

(lecture/workshop) 

(Gifted) 

(J) 

Ross  TRUCHAN 

Language  Theme  and  Thinking  Skills; 

An  integrated  approach  to  using  thinking 

228 

Integrated  for  Teaching 

skills  as  a base  for  ongoing  gifted 
curriculum. 

(Peterborough  County) 

(storefront) 

(Gifted) 

a) 



Linda  CHITTICK 

The  Diagnostic-Prescriptive  Team  Model 

A multidisciplinary  procedure  that  addresses  the 

..  229 

Jackie  BAJUS 

social  and  academic  needs  of  special  pupils. 

' 

Lorraine  GOLDSMITH 

Repetition  of  #79 

i 

(Hamilton-Wentworth  RCSSB) 

(workshop) 

(All) 

(P-S) 

1^' 

Reg  GUNRAJ 

Computer  Applications  In  Special 

Helping  beginning  teachers  organise  the 

1 

Education 

special  education  programme. 

1 

Repetition  of  #165 

(MSSB) 

(lecture/demo) 

(ER/Beh) 

(E) 

1 

Illona  RAPPAPORT 

The  Autistic  Class:  An  Integrated  Team 

A practical  approach  to  teaching  life  skills  to 

1 

R.  FELDT-STEIN 

Approach 

autistic  children. 

Sherri  PARKER 
Barb  HAYWARD 

Repetition  of  #171 



(York  Region) 

(lecture) 

(Autistic) 

(II) 

5 

Mary  GALARNEAU 

Educational  Assistants,  a Valuable  Asset  to 

A developmental  process  in  the  training  and 

1 232 
w 

Lorraine  CASTRODALE 

the  Classroom 

use  of  educational  assistants. 

ftp 

Repetition  of  #78  and  #179 

y 

(Hamilton-Wentworth  RCSSB) 

(lecture) 

(Multihand) 

(P-S) 

Leonne  DUCHARME 

Formation  d'un  centre  pour  "Aleves  ay  ant 

L'^tablissement  d'un  centre  ou  d'une  classe,  de 

233 

des  handicaps  multiples 

programmes  et  d'int^gration. 

i 

Repetition  of  #123 

L 

(Sudbury) 

(lecture/discussion) 

(Multihand) 

(S) 

Jane  LIDDELL 

Alternative  Programming  for  Native 

Alternative  programming  for  exceptional 

ft  234 

Students 

NOTE:  split  session  with  #235 
Repetition  of  #22  and  #132 

native  students. 

(West  Parry  Sound) 

(storefront) 

(Native  Ed.) 

(S) 

Jack  BENT 

Cooking  for  Living 

A practical  living  skills  programme  for 

|235 

r 

NOTE:  split  session  with  #234 
Repetition  of  #23  and  #133 

mentally  and  physically  handicapped 
adolescents. 

(Lanark  County) 

(lecture/storefront) 

(TR) 

(S) 

Verna  HOEBERG 

A Model  Small  Board  Special  Education 

A model  delivery  system  that  focuses  on 

the 

* 236 

Jennifer  MASSICOTTE 

Delivery  System  that  Works 

resource  teacher  as  a catalyst. 

Repetition  of  #66 

' 

(North  Shore) 

(lecture/discussion) 

(All) 

(All) 

See  programme  legend. 
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237 

Mary  SMART 

Hand  Made  Books:  Students  Helping 
Students 

Bridging  the  gap  between  special  and  regular 
students  via  effective  mainstreaming. 

Repetition  of  #29  and  #138 

(MSSB) 

(workshop) 

(TR/Peer  Tutoring) 

(S) 

238 

Charlotte  DALY 

Sidestreaming  the  Young  TR  Child  in  an 
Integrated  Satellite  Class 

Regular  students  in  TR  class/TR  students  in 
regular  class. 

Repetition  of  #37  and  #150 

(Nipissing) 

(lecture/s  tore  front) 

(TR) 

(P)^ 

239 

Philip  O'BRIEN 
Robert  BASSETT 
Catherine  deNIVERVILLE 

Sir  Robert  Borden/  Roberts  Smart 
Residential  Social  Adjustment  Unit 

Repetition  of  #2 

Integrating  social  adjustment  students  into  the^ 
regular  classroom.  . 

(Carleton) 

(workshop/lecture) 

(Beh) 

(S) 

-i 

240 

Catherine  DOHERTY 
Sharyn  SHELL 

Strategies  for  Success:  The  Blind  Child 
in  a Regular  Kindergarten 

Repetition  of  #7  and  #119 

Specialised  programming  which  assists 
vision  specialists  with  early  integration 
the  blind. 

of 

(North  York) 

(lecture/slide  show) 

(VI) 

(P) 

241 

Bradley  TUCKER 
Patricia  ELLIS 

Dealing  with  Alleirgies/Sensitivities  in  a 
School  Environment 

Effects  of  allergies  on  learning;  programmes 
for  students. 

Repetition  of  #8  and  #148 

(Waterloo  County) 

(lecture/workshop/panel) 

(Ecology  Class) 

(S) 

242 

Steve  BRIERLEY 

Much  to  Do  About  Nothing— Visual  Arts 
programming  for  the  learning  disabled 
student. 

Arts  programme  from  Aberdeen  Public  School. 

(London) 

(SPEQAL  EVENT) 

(LD) 

(All) 

243 

Valerie  DEAKIN 

Comprehensive  Arts  Programming  in  a 
School  for  the  Trainable  Retarded 

Arts  programme  from  Jean  Vanier  School. 

(Lanark  County) 

(SPEQAL  EVENT) 

(TR) 

(All) 

244 

EXHIBITS 
2nd  Floor 

(workshop) 

CLOSING  BANQUET  AND  PRESENTATION 
ROYAL  YORK  HOTEL 


12:30  PM  - 3:00  PM 


30 


See  programme  legend. 


JsFliiUlAL.  EUUCATIUIN  COISFERENCE 

MAY  4,5,6,  1988  AT  O.I.S.E 

X If  more  than  one  person  is  registering,  please  photo  copy  this  form 
FIRST  NAME: 


HI 


LAST  NAME: 


TITLE/POSITTON: 

SCHOOL: 

BOARD: 


The  following  is  my  mailing  address  at  home 

MAILING  ADDRESS: 

CITY/PROVINCE: 


or  work 


IE 


TELEPHONE:  HOME  ( ) 


POSTAL  CODE  _ 
WORK  ( ) 


Office  Use  Only 


R 


$ 


P/B  R Sc  Bd 


RS 


y 

Vn  1. 


cs 


REGISTRATION  FEES 

I would  like  to  register  for  the  following: 

A.  Full  Conference  (May  4,5,6)  application  must  be  received  with  payment  in  the  Conference 


Office  by  March  1,  1988  

...$125.00 

A.  $ 

OR 

B. 

Full  Conference  (May  4,5,6)  after  March  1,  1988  , 

...$150.00 

B.  $ 

OR 

C. 

One  Day  Registration  (Wednesday,  May  4 only).., 

...$  60.00 

C.  $ 

OR 

D. 

One  Day  Registration  (Thursday,  May  5 only) 

..$  60.00 

D.  $ 

OR 

E. 

One  Day  Registration  (Friday,  May  6 only 

..$  60.00 

E.  $ 

OR 

F. 

Full-Time  Students  (May  4,5,6)  with  ID 

..$  50.00 

F.  $ 

AND 

(limited  registration) 

G. 

I would  like  tickets  for  the  Closing  Banquet 

and  Presentation  at  a cost  of  $30.00  each 

G $ 

(Friday,  May  6 from  12:30  pm  to  3:00  pm) 

TOTAL  ENCLOSED 


SESSION  SELECTIONS:  Where  workshop  choices  are  required,  please  indicate  3 choices  by 
session  number  only. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  3 Opening  Evening  Reception  ves  no 

3RD 

Office  Use  Only 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  4 

9:00  am  - 10:30  am  Opening  Plenary  Session ves  no 

WORKSHOPS  CHOICES  1ST  2ND 

11:00  am  - 12:15  pm  Sessions  #1  - #28 

1:30  pm  - 2:45  pm  Sessions  #29  - #54 

3:00  pm  - 4:15  pm  Sessions  #55  - #80 

THURSDAY,  MAY  5 

8:30  am  - 10:30  am  Sessions  #81  - #107 

11:00  am  - 12:15  pm  Sessions  #108 -#136 

1:30  pm  - 2:45  pm  Sessions  #137  - #163 

3:00  pm  - 4:15  pm  Sessions  #164  - #189 

FRIDAY  MAY  6 

8:30  am  - 10:30,am  Sessions  #190  - #216 

1 1:00  am  - 12:15  pm  Sessions  #217  - #244 

TO  SELECT  THE  CLOSING  BANOUET  AND  PRESENTATION.  COMPLETE  ITEM  G (above). 

3 MAKE  CHEQUE  PAYABLE  TO:  OISE  CONFERENCE  OFFICE  RE:EPSE/88 

: AND  MAIL  TO:  OISE  CONFERENCE  OFFICE  RE;  EPSE/88 

j 252  Bloor  Street  West,  Suite  5-108  A RECEIPT  AND  CONFIRMATION  WILL  BE  MAILED  TO  YOU. 

>1  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1 V6  PLEASE  RETAIN  A COPY  OF  THIS  FORM  FOR  FUTURE  REFERENCE. 

Telephone:  (416)  926-4711  DEADLINE  FOR  APPLICATIONS  IS  FRIDAY,  APRIL  15, 1988  3^ 
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HOW  TO  WIN 


For  the  second  time  in  three  years,  a 
pair  of  students  from  the  intermediate 
gifted  class  at  Glynn  A.  Green  Elemen- 
tary School  in  Fonthill  represented  the 
Niagara  region  at  the  Canada  Wide 
Science  and  Engineering  Fair.  Their 
selection  as  representatives  at  the  1987 
fair  held  in  Mississauga  was  not  just 
the  result  of  random  good  luck.  It  was  a 
goal  we  had  identified  months  before 
and  actively  strived  to  attain.  Although 
it  might  sound  pretentious,  we  were  con- 
fident from  the  beginning  because  we 
knew  the  secrets  of  how  to  be  winners 
at  the  fair. 

First  time  competitors  rarely  do  well. 
The  same  may  be  said  for  their 
teachers.  My  first  attempt  to  enter 
students  in  our  Niagara  Regional 
Science  and  Engineering  Fair  was 
laughable.  The  students  were  very  keen 
and  my  intentions  were  good,  but  my 
knowledge  of  what  leads  to  success  was 
limited,  not  to  mention  faulty.  In 
preparing  the  class,  I committed  a very 
basic  blunder.  To  demonstrate  ex- 
perimental procedures,  I arranged  for 
our  pet  gerbils  to  run  a T-maze— not 
the  best  of  strategies  when  you  consider 
that  studies  on  vertebrates  are 
stringently  limited  to  senior  secondary 
school  students.  Our  entries  in  the  fair 
that  spring  were  modest  to  say  the 
least:  several  taste  tests  conducted  on  a 
handful  of  kids  sipping  pop  and  one  or 
two  plant  experiments  that  did  not  in- 
volve many  more  subjects  than  one  or 
two  lonely  plants. 

It  wasn’t  until  the  end  of  our  second 
year  as  entrants  in  the  fair  that  I began 
to  clue  in  on  what  seemed  to  lead  to 
success.  I studied  the  projects  from  other 
schools  carefully  and  watched  to  see 
which  ones  would  get  the  gold.  I also 
joined  the  committee  that  manages  the 
Niagara  Regional  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing Fair,  one  of  the  biggest  regional 
fairs  in  this  country.  Working  with  the 
committee,  I gained  a sense  of  what  was 
expected  of  the  students.  I also  got  to 


Bob  Malcomson  is  an  elementary 
teacher  who  works  for  the  Niagara  South 
Board  of  Education. 


THE 

SCIENCE 

FAIR 

Bob  Malcomson 

rub  elbows  with  judges  and  found  out 
what  impressed  them  the  most. 

Those  experiences  helped  me  to  guide 
my  students  to  success.  What  follows  is 
a list  of  the  conditions  which  have 
characterized  our  prize-winning  projects. 

1.  The  Right  Topic 

Forget  Alka  Seltzer  volcanoes!  Don’t 
even  think  about  investigating  which 
Christmas  tree  light  leads  to  the  best 


growing  effects  on  African  Violets.  A 
winning  project  deals  with  a topic  which 
is  unique  or  currently  relevant.  I have 
seen  a few  students  return  to  school 
after  Labour  Day  with  their  topics 
already  chosen,  although  generally 
pupils  need  help  in  selecting  a suitable 
topic.  The  teacher  will  likely  have  to 
prepare  a list  of  subjects  and  provide 
some  recently  published  resource 
materials  for  the  students  to  look  over. 

A child  who  wants  to  win  should  select 
his  or  her  project  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  school  year.  And  that  topic  should 
match  the  child’s  personal  interests. 
Student  and  topic  are  going  to  live 
together  for  a long  time,  so  they  better 
be  compatible. 

2.  Depth  of  Investigation 

The  student  should  begin  exploring  the 
topic  in  depth  right  away.  The  teacher 
can  help  here  by  co-ordinating  essay 
assignments  and  oral  presentations  with 
these  early  explorations.  Being  satisfied 
with  a basic  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject is  a mistake.  Knowing  "everything” 
about  the  topic  and  its  related  issues  is 
a good  goal  to  set.  Linking  the  child 
with  adults  who  are  experts  on  the  sub- 
ject helps  to  broaden  the  child’s 
understanding  of  the  subject.  Judges 
seeking  to  find  the  difference  between 
first-  and  second-place  winners  will  ask 
probing  questions.  Those  who  know  how 
to  answer  them  are  often  rewarded. 

3.  Proper  Procedures  and 
Vocabulary 

A successful  science  fair  project  can  be 
an  application  of  methods  learned 
during  regular  science  classes.  The  pro- 
cedures followed  during  the  running  of 
an  experiment  or  the  completion  of  a 
correlational  study  or  the  preparation  of 
a demonstration  can  all  be  shown  to  the 
students  during  units  presented  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year.  Along  with 
these  procedures  there  should  be 
developed  the  specific  terminologies. 
Judges  are  impressed  by  youngsters  who 
fluently  use  terms  like  hypotheses,  in- 
dependent and  dependent  variables,  con- 
trol conditions,  experimental  effects,  and 
so  on. 
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Following  the  Niagara  Region  Science  Fair,  our  top  prize  winners,  who  tied  for  first  place  i 
in  their  division,  celebrated,  surrounded  by  the  other  members  of  the  winning  class.  ; 


4.  The  Rule  Book 

Before  allowing  science  fair  work  to 
advance  too  far,  the  teacher  would  be 
well  advised  to  obtain  a copy  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  regional 
science  fair.  Each  year,  there  are  minor, 
and  sometimes  major,  alterations  in  the 
administration  of  the  large-scale  fairs. 

The  minor  details  involve  dates  and 
places.  The  more  major  ones  involve 
such  changes  as  the  adoption  of  super- 
vision certification  forms  which  must  be 
completed  in  advance  of  experimenta- 
tions. Failure  to  conform  with  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  may  lead  to  dis- 
qualification. To  avoid  heartbreak, 
teachers  should  take  it  as  their  respon- 
sibility to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
current  rules  of  procedure  well  in 
advance. 

5.  Flexible  Timetabling 

Serious  science  fair  contenders  need 
school  time  to  work  on  their  projects. 
While  a few  require  that  time  to  con- 
duct experiments  involving  other 
children  in  the  school  as  subjects,  most 
students  need  time  to  talk  to  the 
teacher  and  to  do  research.  The  term 
"conferencing”  is  used  frequently  these 
days  in  conjunction  with  language  arts 
programs.  In  the  months  preceding  a 
science  fair,  many  important  conferences 
will  need  to  be  conducted  as  pupils  talk 
through  their  ideas,  explain  what  they 
have  done,  ask  questions,  and  get  advice 
from  their  teacher.  For  the  teacher,  this 
is  the  most  demanding  period  as  so 
many  questions  arise  that  they  soon  out- 
number the  minutes  in  the  day.  To 
accommodate  conferencing  in  the  weekly 
schedule,  some  pieces  of  time  may  have 
to  be  stolen  from  other  subject  areas.  As 
well,  those  students  who  are  pursuing 
studies  in  depth  may  have  to  work  with 
specialists  outside  of  the  school.  Meeting 
these  needs  will  require  flexible  time- 
tabling and  some  re-ordering  of  priorities. 

6.  Monitoring  Pupil  Progress 

Even  the  most  independent  of  students 
need  to  have  their  work  checked 
periodically.  By  dividing  the  work  of  the 
project  into  a series  of  smaller 
assignments,  the  teacher  can  monitor 
each  pupil’s  success  and  re-direct  work 


where  necessary.  This  approach  gives 
the  class  a number  of  due  dates, 
perhaps  set  at  two-week  intervals,  in- 
stead of  one  final  deadline  on  the  calen- 
dar. Procrastination  is  everybody’s 
problem.  Continuous  monitoring  can 
help  reduce  the  headache  of  last-minute 
panic.  At  the  same  time,  the  teacher 
can  evaluate  work  in  progress  in  an  ob- 
jective way  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
final,  completed  presentation. 

7.  Precision  and  Detail 

Once  the  science  fair  projects  are  under 
way,  time  is  needed  for  lessons  that 
review  vocabulary  and  procedural  con- 
cepts. By  examining  a past  project,  the 
class  can  be  shown  the  different  com- 
ponents that  go  into  a successful  study, 
the  methods  that  are  used  to  examine 
data  and  measure  their  significance, 
and  the  ways  in  which  findings  are 
displayed.  From  the  headings  for  the 
display  board  to  the  observation  records, 
exhibits  must  be  precise  and  of  high 
quality.  Properly  labelled  and  attractive- 
ly composed  tables  and  figures  must  be 
balanced  by  textual  descriptions.  Sloppy, 
illogical,  and  incomplete  explanations 
will  not  make  the  grade  when  the 
judges  make  their  assessments. 

8.  Well-Rounded  and  Well-Rehearsed 
Presentation 

At  the  fair,  display  boards  play  an 
important  aspect  in  the  evaluation,  but 
even  more  important  is  each  child’s 
ability  to  explain  clearly  and  coherently 
to  the  judges  what  it  is  he  or  she  has 
done.  To  help  prepare  a class  for  the  in- 
terviews, the  teacher  can  do  a number 
of  things.  First,  as  part  of  an  in-class 


assignment,  students  can  be  required  to 
submit  a written  report  which  makes 
them  review,  step  by  step,  the  whole 
project.  Such  reports  also  provide  the 
basis  for  the  text  that  will  appear  on 
the  exhibit.  Second,  reports  may  be  used 
by  students  as  they  prepare  to  deliver 
an  oral  review  for  the  rest  of. the  class.  | 
This  "speech”  is  another  valuable  | 

aspect  of  preparation  for  the  competi-  | 
tion.  In  responding  to  follow-up  ques-  j 
tions  from  classmates  and  teacher,  | 

students  will  have  to  think  on  their  feet  j 
in  the  same  way  that  they  will  when  ! 
facing  a judge  at  the  fair.  j 

Third,  before  the  regional  fair,  1 

students  should  have  an  opportunity  to  ' 
try  out  their  presentations  at  the  school  f 
level.  Following  the  regional  model,  [ 

teachers  can  organize  their  own  fair  to  !: 
identify  the  best  projects  and  to  give  |i 
students  a chance  to  rehearse  their  per-  | 
formances.  Flaws  can  be  pointed  out,  1 
along  with  lots  of  praise,  so  that  the 
children  can  go  to  the  regional  fair  with  ■ 
the  best  project  possible. 

9.  Support  at  Home  ' 

Even  the  best  of  teachers  cannot  meet  * 
the  needs  of  all  the  young  investigators.  ! 
For  a project  to  make  the  winner’s  | 
circle,  the  child’s  parents  must  play  an  i 
important  role.  Their  part  might  include 
repeated  trips  to  the  library,  cash  on  the 
counter  for  supplies,  patient  advice- 
giving, a stretching  of  the  lights-out 
curfew  as  the  last-minute  preparations 
are  made,  and  loads  of  encouragement 
as  fits  of  anxiety  over-rule  otherwise 
calm  minds.  Moms  and  dads  are  usually 
the  silent  partners  in  the  whole  matter, 
though  they  are  too  often  accused  of 
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"doing  their  kid’s  whole  project.” 

10.  Extras 

Some  last-minute  advice  can  help  too. 
Politeness  and  enthusiasm  are  man- 
idatory  for  the  children  when  they  meet 
;the  judges.  Each  student  should  try  to 

■ demonstrate  that  she  has  internalized 
the  message  that  the  project  carries.  A 
judge  will  be  impressed  by  clear 
answers,  sprinkled  with  a couple  of 
amusing  anecdotes.  Similarly,  when  the 
child  can  respond  in  a knowledgeable 
manner  to  a query  about  some  related 
‘matter,  the  judge  will  take  note.  The 
students  should  be  warned  about  trying 
;to  fake  an  answer.  Admitting  that  they 
ijust  don’t  know  something  is  not  a sin. 
jin  fact,  it  could  be  the  time  to  ask  for 

an  explanation  from  the  scholarly 
" judges.  Also,  few  projects  are  perfect 
from  beginning  to  end.  Students  should 
ibe  ready  to  discuss  the  weaknesses  in 
j their  plans  and  what  they  would  do 
differently  next  time.  Remember, 

; scientific  discoveries  are  based  upon 
atrial  and  error. 

I Just  as  there  is  not  usually  a space  on 

■ the  judge’s  evaluation  form  for 
politeness,  there  is  not  a place  for 
assessment  of  the  child’s  appearance. 
What  the  students  wear,  however,  can 
make  a difference.  More  than  once  I 

' have  seen  students  match  their  outfits 
for  the  day  to  the  colors  of  their  display 
; boards. 

Above  all,  throughout  the  long  and 
tedious  hours  on  judging  day,  the 
students  must  endeavor  to  keep 
themselves  motivated.  As  the  time  stret- 
ches between  visits  from  the  judges, 
there  is  a temptation  to  wander  away 
from  the  project  or  to  give  up  waiting.  It 
^ takes  a determined  mind  to  concentrate 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  activity  during 
the  assessment  period. 

\ ; 

i 11.  Intangibles 

If  all  of  these  components  of  science  fair 
preparation  are  covered,  then  success  is 
guaranteed— almost.  Chicken  pox  can 
I put  an  end  to  everything.  So  can  a 
: judge  with  indigestion  who  thinks  that 
j the  student  or  the  topic  is  "dumb.” 

, Placement  of  the  exhibit  by  science  fair 
: organizers  in  a poorly  lit  or  heavily 
.( 
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travelled  corridor  can  detract  from  the 
outstanding  qualities  of  the  project.  If 
the  child  is  not  "on”  during  the  judging, 
then  all  those  months  of  work  can  go 
down  the  drain.  Factors  such  as  these 
are  intangible.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
cross  your  fingers. 

These  suggestions  do  lead  to  success. 
The  student  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
thing,  however.  You  can’t  make  a child 
pick  the  right  topic  or  do  all  the  work 
that  needs  to  be  done.  All  you  can  do  as 
the  teacher  is  set  up  the  opportunities 
and  provide  the  support.  After  that, 
what  happens  is  a reflection  of  the 
child’s  intrinsic  drive. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  only  one  of  two 
spots  on  the  winners’  platform;  an 
entire  class  which  has  made  a large 
commitment  to  a project  cannot  take 
home  the  gold.  In  three  years  of  serious 
competing,  four  of  our  students  stood  in 
the  limelight,  winning  the  top  awards  in 
their  categories  at  the  regional  fair  and 
entering  the  Canada  Wide  Fair.  But 
many  of  their  classmates  who  didn’t  get 
to  go  to  the  Canada  Wide  enjoyed  their 
own  moments  on  the  awards  stage  as 
they  received  honorable  mentions  and 
other  prizes. 

To  some  observers,  this  set  of 
guidelines  for  success  will  look  like  a 
manifesto  promoting  competition,  a 
no-no  in  certain  circles  these  days. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  science  fair 
involves  competition  among  young  peo- 
ple. To  prepare  students,  science 
teachers  need  to  do  the  same  work  as 
the  basketball  coach  does.  The  coach 
takes  his  or  her  squad’s  interests  and 
abilities  and  helps  mould  them  into  a 
refined  and  skilful  unit.  With  excellence 
in  education  as  a goal,  science  teachers 
can  coach  their  team  to  success  too. 

The  dedicated  and  talented  youngsters 
with  whom  I worked  made  a name  for 
themselves  at  the  regional  fair.  Not  so 
at  the  Canada  Wide.  We  did  not  set  the 
country  on  its  ear.  Success  at  the 
national  level  seems  to  involve  following 
all  the  steps  listed  above  and  multiply- 
ing the  effort  by  two.  Nevertheless, 
students  felt  great  pride  in  their  suc- 
cess. Pride  and  excellence,  what  more 
could  you  want?D 
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Roger  Nash 

Old  English  for  Students  from  All  Walks 
of  Life 

Recently,  I developed  a course  to  introduce 
university  students  to  some  of  the  very 
great  poetry  composed  in  Old  English. 
Students  in  my  class  ranged  from  their 
second  to  fourth  year,  and  came  from  a 
variety  of  academic  backgrounds.  Some 
were  majoring  in  English,  others  in  Fine 
Arts,  History,  French,  Philosophy,  and 
Geography.  And  some  were  part-time 
students  returning  to  university  studies 
after  many  years  away  raising  families  and 
working  farms.  What  this  group  shared 
was  a deep  curiosity  about  the  life, 
literature,  and  legends  of  early  Europe; 
they  wanted  something  more  authentic 
from  the  course  than  reading  works  in 
modern  translation. 

Yet  very  few  of  these  students  thought 
of  themselves  as  adept  language-learners 
and  they  clearly  required  teaching 
strategies  and  objectives  tailored  to  their 
needs.  Though  needs  of  this  sort,  whether 
for  learning  Old  English,  Latin,  or  Classical 
Greek,  may  be  “special”  in  that  they  are 
non-traditional,  they  are  no  longer 
unusual.  Students  eager  to  learn  so-called 
dead  languages  and  cultures  are  often 
lacking  in  self-concept  as  language- 
learners,  but  they  are  swelling  in  numbers 
both  in  high  schools  and  universities.  In 
this  article,  I would  like  to  describe  a 
procedure  I developed  for  teaching  Old 
English  to  such  students. 

Why  Do  Students  Want  to  Learn  Old 
English? 

I believe  that  it  is  crucial  to  spend  a session 
or  two  at  the  start,  encouraging  students  to 
share  ideas  on  what  they  hope  to  get  out 
of  the  course.  This  is  an  important  and  for 
some  an  unexpected  exercise  in  taking 
explicit  responsibility  for  choices  in 
learning.  In  the  process  they  come  to  see 
and  to  say  more  clearly  what  their 
objectives  are.  Most  students  will  be 
surprised  at  the  diversity  of  worthwhile 

Roger  Nash  is  a poet  and  a Prof  essor  of 
Philosophy  at  Laurentian  University.  He  is 
teaching  ses.sionally  in  the  English  Department 
at  Guelph. 


personal  objectives  within  a class.  Potential 
co-workers  can  identify  where  learning- 
objectives  converge,  and  not  infrequently 
a new  objective  or  two  is  added.  From  the 
teacher’s  viewpoint,  these  sessions  help 
provide  a basis  for  needs-assessment  which 
is  essential  to  suggesting  individualized 
learning-strategies. 

Why  do  students  want  to  learn  Old 
English?  I have  found  that  their  first 
reason  is  that  they  want  to  know  more 
about  life  among  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and 
Jutes  who  settled  in  Britain.  Suppose  we 
take  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  as  lasting 
from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  A.D. 
to  1066.  That  spans  about  the  same  tfme- 
period  as  from  Chaucer  to  A1  Purdy  and 
Margaret  Laurence— a rather  large  slice  of 
life,  language,  and  literature  to  know  little 
about.  Students  also  want  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  root-meanings  of 
words  in  English  today.  They  want 
to  encounter  some  of  the  greatest  lyrical 
and  elegiac  poetry  ever  composed. 


standing  at  the  beginning  of  a rich 
literary  tradition  that  our  own  writers 
draw  on  and  extend.  The  list  goes  on.  They 
come  because  this  “dead”  language  seems 
still  boisterously  full  of  life.  How  can  we 
build  translation  skills  from  these  interests? 

The  Translation  Procedure 

The  procedure  for  translation  should  first 
be  broken  down  into  a series  of  bite-size 
tasks.  These  are  summarized  on  a 
worksheet  which  is  used  by  students  for 
their  own  line-by-line  translations  (Figure 
I).  The  format  provides  a shared  structure 
that  accommodates  the  pursuit  of  a variety 
of  individual  objectives.  The  main  steps 
are:  ( 1 ) set  side  by  side  an  Old  English  text 
and  a modern  translation;  (2)  try,  at  an 
intuitive  level,  to  match  words  in  each;  (3) 
go  to  a glossary  for  information  on  words 
whose  meanings  you  have  no  intuition 
about,  and  check  the  intuitions  you  did 
have;  (4)  articulate,  and  try  to  answer, 
questions  about  lho.se  features  of  the  text 
that  particularly  interest  or  puzzle  you;  (5) 
draw  together  your  own  translation. 

Steps  in  the  Translation  Procedure 

1 . Side-by-side  Gomparison 

'f'exts  selected  for  class  work  should  reflect 

the  interests  of  students  in  taking  the 


course.  A balance  can  be  sought  between 
historical  chronicles,  religious  texts,  and 
verse;  or  the  class  may  prefer  to  feast  on 
poetry  alone. 

A careful  balance  needs  to  be  kept  ^ 
between  learning  grammar  and  the 
imaginative  reading  of  great  poetry.  This 
is  particularly  so  when  students  are  drawn 
to  the  literature  and  legends  of  a language 
while  lacking  self-concept  as  language- 
learners.  For  such  students,  the  language 
is  important  primarily  for  the  sense  that  is 
forged  in  its  poetry.  Knowing  how  to 
decline  a word  is  a means  to  re-creating 
the  sense  of  a poem,  not  an  end  in  itself. 
This  is  a healthy  attitude.  After  all,  poems 
aren’t  written  to  illustrate  rules  of 
grammar. 

Side-by-side  comparison  of^n  Old 
English  text  and  a translation  enables 
students  to  begin  with  a feeling  that  here 
is  a poem  that  matters  to  them.  They  can 
work  from  this  feeling  to  a study  of  the 
(^ammar  they  will  need  to  understand  the 
^poem  in  the  original  and  to  make  their  own 
P^translation.  This  helps  students  approach 


/grammar  selectively,  with  their  own 
questions  in  mind. 

Side-by-side  translations  are  like 
simultaneous  translations  in  Parliament 
which  some  MP’s  use  to  learn  the  official 
language  they  lack.  Some  grandparents  o 
today’s  students  started  learning  a new 
language  as  prisoners  of  war  by  looking  at 
familiar  biblical  passages  in  their  captors' 
tongue. 

2.  Intuitive  Matching 
Today  Old  English  looks  much  like  a 
foreign  language.  Yet  it  is  called  “English 
and  is  strangely  familiar  in  parts.  It’s  as 
though  it’s  a language  we  speak  only  in  oui 
dreams  and  can’t  remember  properly 
when  we’ve  woken  up.  Old  English  gives 
us  an  eerie  sense  of  deja-vu. 

If  we  encourage  this  sense  of  paradox 
and  make  it  central  for  students,  we  can 
use  it  as  a powerful  source  of  enjoyment 
and  learning,  building  upon  an  intuitive 
sense  of  similarities  between  Old  English 
words  and  vocabulary  today.  Students  wi 
learn  the  limits  of  intuition  (what  it  can  be 
wrong  about,  or  miss  entirely)  but  they  wil 
also  learn  when  to  trust  their  instinct  fo 
meaning. 

The  second  main  step  in  the  translatic 
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I procedure  builds  into  the  course  an  official 
place  for  intuitions  about  meaning.  I ask 
students  to  look  for  words  in  the  Old 
English  text  that  strike  them  as  so  like 
words  they  use  today  that  this  suggests 
their  meaning  in  the  poem.  Comparing 
the  modern  translation  with  the  original 

: can  help  students  strengthen  or  awaken 
these  intuitions.  “Maew”  in  “The  Seafarer” 

: looks  uncannily  like  what  my  cat  says.  Do 
the  gull  cries  in  the  poem  sound  like 
caterwauling?  “Holm”  in  “The  Wanderer” 

■ looks  like  the  ending  of  “Stockholm.”  Is 
there  a connection? 

3.  Glossary  Information 
The  third  main  step  in  the  translation 
procedure  is  to  go  to  the  glossary,  both  for 
information  on  words  whose  meanings  we 
have  no  intuition  about,  and  to  check  the 
intuitions  we  did  have.  The  word  “heofon,” 
which  occurs  in  the  compound  “heofon- 
rices”  in  the  first  line  of  Caedmon’s 
“Hymn,”  looks  a bit  like  our  word 
“heaven.”  It  sounds  even  more  like  it.  The 
glossary  helps  us  track  down  the  unfamiliar 
“rices”;  and,  together  with  a look  in  The 
Shorter  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  confirms 
the  connection  between  “heofon”  and 
“heaven.” 

At  first,  students  will  identify  words  in 
- the  Old  English  poem  just  roughly,  in 
r terms  of  the  basic  word-forms  in  the 
t glossary.  Here,  verbs  are  listed  in  the 
infinitive,  nouns  in  the  nominative 
singular.  But,  very  soon,  they  will  see  the 
need  to  identify  words  more  exactly,  in 
terms  of  things  like  gender,  number,  case, 
and  tense.  Then  they  can  note,  on  their 

The  Ship  of  Death 

There  in  the  haven  rode 
the  ring-pro  wed  ship, 
sheeted  with  ice,  eager  to  set  out, 
a vessel  fitting  for  a prince. 

Then  they  laid  down 
their  dear  lord, 
the  giver  of  rings, 

in  the  waist  of  the  ship, 
the  great  one  by  the  mast. 

There  was  much  treasure 
brought  on  board  her,  finery 
from  far-off  lands. 

I have  not  heard 

of  a ship  more  shiningly  equipped 
with  weapons  of  war 
and  battle-dress, 

' swords  and  coats  of  mail. 

On  his  chest  were  set 
a host  of  treasures 
i that  must  voyage 

I I with  him  far 

■ into  the  kingship  of  the  flood. 

r Translated  from  the  Anglo-Saxon, 

’ Beowulf  11.  32-42:  Roger  Nash 
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GIVEN 

TRANSLATION 

Now  we  should  praise  the  Guardian  of  the  Heavenly  Kingdom 

OLD 

ENGLISH 

Nu  we  sculon  herian  Heofon-rices  Weard 

INTUITIVE 

MATCHING 

Now  we  heaven 

GLOSSARY 

INFORMATION 

hu.  adv.  ic.  prn.  I.  sceal.  ppv.  herian.  weak  heofon.  masc.  weard.  masc. 

now.  Davis,  Sec.  ought  to,  must,  verb,  class  I.  heaven.  guardian,  lord 

42.  shall.  Davis,  praise.  rice.  masc. 

Secs.  Davis,  Sec.  kingdom. 

77,  92,  94.  71. 

QUESTIONS 

BRIEF 

ANSWERS 

1.  Is  nu  an  emphatic  way  of  getting  the  hearers’  attention? 

2.  Is  rices  in  the  genitive?  If  so,  why  it  rather  than  heofon? 

3.  What  Germanic  pre-Christian  meanings  does  weard  bring  to  Caedmon’s 
' conception  of  a Christian  deity? 

TRANS.: 

LITERAL 

POETIC 

Now  we  must  praise  the  Heavenly  Kingdom’s  Guardian 
Now  let  us  praise  the  Keeper  of  the  Heavenly  Kingdom 

FIGURE  I/Translation  Procedure  Worksheet  Text:  Caedmon’s  “Hymn,”  line  1. 


worksheets,  what  sections  of  their  textbook 
provide  models  for  declining  and 
conjugating  the  relevant  types  of  nouns 
and  verbs.  They  can  jot  down  helpful 
details.  After  looking  at  several  poems  or 
extracts,  their  worksheets  will  begin  to 
accumulate  and  co-ordinate  information 
about  a number  of  key  grammatical  models. 

This  introduction  to  Old  English 
grammar  is  like  learning  one’s  way  around 
a new  city  by  walking  up  one  interesting 
street,  then  another,  then  another,  and 
from  these  particular  experiences  drawing 
together  a more  general  picture,  rather 
than  trying  to  memorize  a road-map  of  the 
whole  city. 

4.  Questions 

The  fourth  main  step  in  the  translation 
procedure  fosters  the  pursuit  of  individual 
objectives  for  learning. 

Students  particularly  interested  in  the 
language  can  focus  on  questions  about 
syntax.  Most  students  will  raise  some 
questions  of  this  sort,  faced  with  a puzzling 
difficulty.  Some  will  get  caught  up  in 
asking  about  the  lines  of  descent  from  Old 
English  words  to  our  language  today.  Some 
will  be  particularly  attracted  to  identifying 
the  alliterative  metre  in  a poem,  and 
working  out  why  the  poet  deviates  from  it 
on  occasion. 

The  questions  will  range  from  language 
to  literary-critical  reflections,  to  history,  to 
archeology.  Is  “reord-berend”  (“speech- 
bearer”  or  “human  being”)  in  “The  Dream 
of  the  Rood”  an  example  of  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  figure  of  speech  called  a “kenning”? 
What  exactly  is  a kenning?  Who  was  the 
Caedmon  who  composed  the  “Hymn”? 
What  does  archeology  reveal  about  the  fine 
appearances  of  swords,  ornaments,  and 
buildings  described  in  the  poems?  Material 
gathered  at  this  step  of  the  translation 


procedure  leads  students  to  selecting  their 
own  areas  for  further  research. 

5.  Making  a Translation 
The  fifth  and  last  step  in  the  translation 
procedure  is  for  students  to  draw  together 
their  own  translations.  Most  students  will 
aim  for  a translation  that  reads  like  poetry. 
But,  first,  they  will  likely  arrive  at  a literal, 
if  sometimes  plain  and  prosy,  translation. 
This  helps  students  get  clear  about  the 
relations  of  words  in  the  original.  Then  a 
second  draft  of  the  translation  can  be 
worked  on,  one  that  aims  to  be  accurate  to 
the  original  and  to  be  poetry  for  today. 
Compromises  between  these  two  aims  will 
often  need  to  be  worked  out,  and  justified. 
When  this  last  step  of  the  translation- 
procedure  has  been  completed,  students 
should  be  encouraged  to  evaluate  their 
own  translations,  and  the  given  translation 
they  have  worked  with  throughout  the 
exercise.  These  tasks,  too,  can  be 
structured  within  a worksheet  format. 
When  things  turn  out  well,  students  feel 
they  have  been  co-creators,  along  with  the 
original  poet,  in  making  a poem  in  modern 
English.  A close  empathy  is  felt  with  these 
poets  of  the  misty  past.  We  have  stood  in 
the  shoes  of  a poet-singer  or  “scop.”  □ 
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In  order  to  make  political  independence 
meaningful  and  to  have  some  degree  of 
social,  cultural,  and  economic  sovereignty, 
African  states  have  had  to  come  to  terms 
with  both  the  inertia  and  the  power  of 
inherited  educational  infrastructures.  In 
West  Africa,  Sierra  Leone  exhibits  some  of 
the  most  dysfunctional  manifestations  of 
an  imposed  educational  system.  Despite 
the  presence  of  the  oldest  higher 
educational  institution  in  sub-saharan 
Africa— Fourah  Bay  College  founded  in 
1827— Sierra  Leone  continues  to  have  the 
worst  annual  performance  in  the  West 
African  school  certificate  examinations, 
both  at  the  ordinary  and  advanced  levels. 
Taking  a critical  look  at  the  changes  that 
have  been  introduced  in  the  educational 
system  of  Sierra  Leone  in  the  past  two 
decades,  this  article  will  attempt  to 
document  the  failures  of  this  system. 


Kingsley  Banya  is  a professor  in  the 
Department  of  Educational  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Utah.  lie  completed  his  Eh.l).  in 
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Size:  71,740  square  kilometers 
Population:  3.5  million  (annual  growth 
rate  2.6%) 

Life  Expectancy:  46  years 
GNP:  Less  than  |300  million 
Income:  About  $256  per  capita 
Estimated  Growth  Rate:  0.5% 

Leading  Exports:  Minerals,  Agricultural 
Products 

Culture:  Indigenous  (70) 

Muslim  (25) 

Christian  (5) 

Literacy:  15% 

(World  Bank  1985) 


Higher  Education 

Realizing  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  break  the  stronghold  of  the 
Anglican  Church  on  Fourah  Bay  College, 
the  Sierra  Leone  government  established 
the  Njala  University  College  in  1964. 
Located  at  Njala,  in  the  heart  of  rural 
Sierra  Leone  some  140  miles  from 
Freetown,  the  college  was  meant 
principally  to  meet  research,  teaching,  and 
field  service  needs  in  agriculture. 

Based  on  the  American  land  grant 
model,  Njala  tried  to  respond  to  the 
developmental  needs  of  the  country.  Its 
Department  of  Education  provided  much 
needed  qualified  teachers  for  the  rural 
secondary  schools.  This  helped  minimize 
the  differences  in  qualifications  between 
teachers  in  the  Freetown  area  and  those  in 
the  provinces’  secondary  schools. 

The  University  Act  of  1972  formalized 
the  relationship  between  Njala  and  Fourah 
Bay  College  by  establishing  the  University 
of  Sierra  Leone.  In  1973,  the  new 
university  undertook  a nation-wide  review 


of  education,  and  in  its  All  Our  Euture 
emphasized  the  need  for  relevant 
education.  It  also  advocated  the 
establishment  of  Community  Development 
Centres  (CDCs)  for  adult  learning.  This 
represented  a dramatic  break  from  the 
traditional  system.  The  proposed  CDCs 
were  to  bring  schooling  and  traditional  life 
into  a co-operative,  mutually  beneficial 
relationship.  They  were  to  make  maximum 
use  of  resources  in  the  community  and  to 
draw  on  the  skill  and  experience  of  local 
people. 

But  this  change  in  direction  never  really 
got  off  the  ground  largely  because  the 
university  failed  to  provide  the  dynamic 
leadership  needed  to  implement  the  plan. 
Fourah  Bay  College  graduates  still  despise 
anything  that  has  to  do  with  manual  work 
and  Njala  graduates  have  a minimal  impact 
on  farmers.  (The  country  still  imports  its 
staple  food,  rice.)  In  professional  areas 
such  as  medicine,  law,  and  engineering, 
students  have  to  go  overseas  for  their 
studies.  Even  in  the  traditional  liberal  areas 
of  the  university,  there  are  very  few 
graduate  programs.  It  seems  that  the  high 
expectations  for  the  university  have  not 
been  borne  out. 


Teacher  Education 

The  linchpin  of  any  educational  policy  is 
teacher  education.  This  holds  true  of  every 
society  irrespective  of  its  level  of  socio- 
economic development.  In  Sierra  Leone, 
teacher  training,  as  part  of  the  colonial 
educational  system,  was  started  by  the 


missionaries  to  train  teachers  and  catechists 
for  mission  work.  Up  to  the  late  1960s, 
there  was  no  co-ordination  in  teacher 
education  as  each  denomination  built  its 
own  college  wherever  it  felt  was 
appropriate,  often  resulting  in  two 
separate  training  colleges  in  the  same  town 
offering  the  same  program.  However,  in 
the  early  1970s,  teacher  education  was 
rationalized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Sierra  Leone. 

Although  there  are  six  colleges  in  the 
country  producing  nearly  1,000  trained 
teachers  a year,  presently  only  22  percent 
of  primary  school  teachers  are  qualified. 
Many  are  secondary  school  leavers  who 
either  failed  their  final  examinations  or 
dropped  out  before  that  point.  In  a few 
cases,  first  level  school  leavers  are 
employed  as  teachers. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  high  proportion 
of  unqualified  teachers,  the  last  five-year 
development  plan  in  1974—79  called  for 
more  training  of  teachers  relating 
education  to  the  needs  of  the  country. 
Admission  requirements  for  the  colleges 
were  changed  so  that  students  could  be 
admitted  either  through  a formal  entrance 
examination  set  by  the  Institute  of 
Education  or  by  possessing  two  G.C.E.  “O” 
level  subjects.  If  English  language  was  not 
among  the  two,  prospective  candidates 
would  have  to  pass  a test  in  that  subject. 
Both  means  of  admission  were  to  be 
followed  by  an  interview  conducted  by  the 
individual  college  to  which  the  student 
applied.  The  training  was  to  take  three 
years,  with  residential  and  in-school 
practical  work,  and  would  qualify  the 
trainee  to  teach  in  the  Sierra  Leone 
teaching  service. 

Teachers  were  to  play  no  part  in  the 
proposed  certification  process,  despite  thel 
fact  that  every  teacher  is  automatically  a 
member  of  the  Teachers’  Union.  The 
Ministry  of  Education  was  to  retain  the 
right  to  license  teachers.  In  order  to  be 
eligible  for  such  licence,  technically,  a 
teacher  would  have  to  have  taught 
successfully  for  one  year  after  obtaining 
his/her  certificate  or  other  professional 
qualifications,  and  only  after  consultation 
with  the  principal  of  the  school.  During 
the  probational  year,  a temporary  permit 
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was  to  be  given.  In  practice,  however,  this 
policy  was  never  implemented,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  be,  given  the 
urgent  need  for  more  teachers  and  the 
bureaucratic  nature  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education. 

An  Experimental  Program 

An  experimental  teacher  education 
program  was  started  in  1974  to  make 
education  relevant  to  “the  needs  of  the 
country”  (although  what  these  were  was 
never  clearly  articulated).  If  the  project 
succeeded  in  meeting  these  needs,  then  all 
the  other  teacher  colleges  were  to  follow 
the  same  curricula. 

The  “Bunumbu  Project”  is  located  at 
Bunumbu  in  the  far  east  of  the  country,  a 
; site  chosen  because  of  its  isolation  from 
I any  urban  centre  and  its  history  of 
; attempted  innovation. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  project  was  to 
I introduce  new  curricula  to  primary  schools 
in  rural  areas  and  to  train  teachers  not  only 
to  apply  new  curricula  and  teaching 
I methods  but  also  to  become  leaders  of 
community  education  in  general.  The 
emphasis  in  the  curricula  was  to  be  on  the 
attainment  of  skills,  knowledge,  and 
attitudes  favorable  to  rural  development 
E and  living.  The  trainee  teachers  were  to 
I see  their  communities  as  the  centres  of 
their  lives  rather  than  aspiring  to  life  in  the 
urban  areas.  Co-operative  living  and  pride 
in  manual  work  were  to  be  stressed.  To 
symbolize  its  changed  orientation,  the 
college  was  to  be  called  Banumbu 
Community  Teachers  College  and  the 
graduates  referred  to  as  “community” 
rather  than  primary  school  teachers. 

Planners  often  assume  that  they  know 
best  what  is  good  for  a community  without 
adequate  consultation  with  those  intimately 
concerned.  In  the  case  of  Bunumbu,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  project  was  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  it  was 
supposed  to  serve  or  of  the  planners. 
Sierra  Leoneans  send  their  children  to 
school  with  the  expressed  hope  that  they 
will  do  better  than  their  parents.  Many 
rural  dwellers  have  a bias  against  not  only 
agriculture  but  rural  living  as  a whole.  All 
around  them,  rural  dwellers  see  education 
as  a means  of  socio-economic  mobility.  A 
planner  with  any  knowledge  of  Sierra 
Leone  would  have  realized  that  asking 
I students  to  limit  their  aspirations  to  the 
surroundings  would  not  succeed.  Many  of 
the  college’s  students  are  now  working  in 
urban,  not  rural,  areas. 

Another  drawback  was  government 
ambivalence  toward  the  project,  especially 
in  the  latter  years.  The  initial  euphoria  of 
; politicians  (including  the  President)  and 
I bureaucrats  gave  way  to  indifference. 

Matters  concerning  the  college,  both 
i financial  and  administrative,  were  treated 
1 with  levity.  For  example,  despite  repeated 
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requests  by  college  authorities  to  institute 
some  form  of  control  over  where  project 
graduates  work,  government  is  yet  to  act. 
Every  year  graduates  go  to  areas  where 
they  were  not  trained  to  work,  yet  they  are 
paid  by  tbe  same  government  that  trained 
them  to  stay  in  rural  areas. 

Lack  of  incentives,  both  financial  and 
other,  have  forced  many  tutors  at  the 
college  to  leave  for  urbanized  areas.  No 
special  recognition  is  given  to  those  who 
work  in  the  project,  and  since  the  salaries 
are  the  same  for  urban  and  rural  areas 
although  the  facilities  are  different,  many 
tutors  prefer  to  work  in  urban  areas  where 
they  have  easy  access  to  the  powers-that-be. 
Thus  there  has  been  a high  turnover  of 
college  staff. 

In  order  for  the  experimental  project  to 
work  properly,  a sustained  commitment 
must  be  made  by  tbe  government  through 
the  Ministry  of  Education.  A clear  sense  of 
direction  is  also  needed.  No  country  can 
long  afford  two  types  of  educational 
system,  one  for  the  rural  areas  and  one  for 
urban  dwellers. 

Primary  and  Secondary  Education 

In  Sierra  Leone,  the  missions  have 
continued  to  exert  influence  not  only  on 
where  secondary  schools  are  located  but 
also  on  their  curricula.  Out  of  more  than 
150  recognized  secondary  schools,  the 
government  controls  less  than  10,  with  a 
total  population  of  about  5 percent.  The 
burden  of  providing  secondary  schooling 
is  left  mainly  to  the  missions,  with  some 
support  from  the  private  sector. 

The  ever  increasing  demand  for  places 
in  secondary  schools  has  so  outstripped 
availability  that  some  schools  are  now 
experimenting  with  a shift  system,  to  the 
consternation  of  most  parents  and 
teachers.  Private  enterprises  have  built 
schools  to  cater  to  those  pupils  who  fail  to 
enter  the  established  schools.  These  private 
schools  are  profit-making  businesses  that 
rely  heavily  on  untrained  teachers  and 
regular  secondary  teachers  who  moonlight. 

The  curricula  of  the  secondary  schools 
are  not  relevant  to  the  local  community; 
rather,  the  schools  serve  as  a sieve  for  the 
next  selection  process.  But  since  less  than 
20  percent  of  secondary  school  leavers 
pursue  further  education,  the  majority 
have  no  skills  to  compete  in  the  labor 
market.  Because  of  their  exposure  to 
secondary  education,  many  students  are 
unwilling  to  return  to  rural  areas  to  work 
on  the  land.  Instead,  they  drift  to  urban 
areas  where  some  become  delinquents  and 
a source  of  trouble  for  the  government.  In 
the  recent  past,  many  have  become  thugs 
for  political  parties. 

At  the  primary  school  level,  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  enrolment  since  the 
government  decided  in  1978  to  implement 
partially  its  universal  primary  education 


program.  A corresponding  increase  of 
teachers  (mainly  school  leavers)  has  also 
occurred.  No  crash  program  was  instituted 
to  train  teachers  as  in  Tanzania  during  the 
Universal  Primary  Education  (UPE) 
period. 

Despite  the  increase  in  the  primary 
school  population,  only  a fraction  of  pupils 
succeed  in  entering  secondary  school.  One 
reason  is  the  lack  of  facilities,  both  school 
materials  and  buildings.  Many  of  the 
schools  have  no  textbooks  or  copybooks, 
nor  are  such  basic  things  as  chalk  available. 
Another  factor  is  that  the  classrooms  (when 
available)  are  over-crowded;  it  is  possible 
to  have  40  pupils  in  a classroom.  The  large- 
scale  use  of  unqualified  school  leavers  as 
teachers  adds  to  the  problem.  All  of  this 
means  that  for  the  majority  of  pupils, 
primary  school  provides  little  chance  of 
becoming  literate.  Many  revert  to  illiteracy 
less  than  a year  after  leaving  school.  There 
are  hardly  any  facilities  for  literacy 
programs  and  those  that  exist  leave  much 
to  be  desired.  Evening  literacy  programs 
have  had  problems  of  equipment,  like 
lamps,  chalk,  books,  and  personnel. 
Volunteers  teach  literacy  classes,  with 
many  leaving  the  programs  for  both 
professional  and  personal  reasons.  It  is  an 
irony  that  a country  that  has  been  the 
leader  in  university  education  in  sub- 
saharan  Africa  has  one  of  the  highest 
illiteracy  rates  in  the  world— nearly  75 
percent  of  the  population. 

Not  only  did  Sierra  Leone  inherit  an 
unsuitable  colonial  education  system  but 
even  after  Independence,  the  country  has 
done  everything  to  maintain  this  system, 
despite  public  statements  to  the  contrary. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  manifested 
than  in  the  public  examination  system; 
except  for  changes  in  names,  the  British 
examinations  have  been  left  intact.  A 
student  bas  to  “negotiate”  four  public 
examinations  before  entering  university— 
the  common  entrance  examination 
(formerly  selective  entrance)  at  the  end  of 
primary  school,  the  third  form 
examination  at  the  end  of  “lower” 
secondary  school,  the  G.C.E.  “O”  levels  at 
the  end  of  high  school,  and  the  G.C.E.  “A” 
levels  after  two  years  in  sixth  form.  These 
examinations  have  contributed  to  the  great 
attrition  rate  among  students. 

The  possibility  of  building  an 
educational  system  that  is  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  the  country  seems  dim.  Without 
a whole-scale  re-orientation  from  primary 
school  to  university,  the  present 
educational  system  will  eventually  lead  to 
chaos  and  instability.  Without  a radical 
change.  Sierra  Leone  will  soon  be  like  the 
Upper  Volta  before  becoming  Burkina 
Faso— where  there  were  more  graduates 
than  employment  opportunities.  That 
destabilizing  situation  led  to  more  than 
seven  military  coups  in  less  than  five  years. □ 
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Helen  Lenskyj 

Structural  barriers  to  girls’  participation  in 
sport,  combined  with  peer  and  societal 
views  of  sex-appropriate  behavior,  have 
the  effect  of  limiting  girls’  access  to  the  full 
range  of  physical  activities.  A 1983 
research  report  on  physical  education  and 
sport  in  the  Ottawa  Board  of  Education 
provides  ample  evidence  of  sex  inequality 
in  .school  sport  (Quirouette,  et  al.,  1983). 
As  well  as  demonstrating  inequalities  in 
both  programming  and  particij)ation,  it 
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pointed  to  the  problem  of  providing 
female  role  models  for  girls  and  young 
women  in  a system  overwhelmingly 
controlled  by  and  identified  with  boys  and 
men.  The  Ottawa  study  investigated 
instructional  physical  education  (PE), 
intramural  and  interschool  sporting 
competition  in  junior  (grades  4-6), 
intermediate  (grades  7-8),  and  secondary 
schools  (grades  9-13). 

Instructional  PE  is  a mandatory  course 
in  junior  and  intermediate  grades,  and 
therefore  there  were  no  sex  differences  in 
participation  rates.  However,  differences 
were  identified  in  relation  to  PE  teachers: 
out  of  16  intermediate  schools,  it  was 
found  that  7 had  only  male  PE  teachers,  2 
had  only  female,  while  7 had  both  sexes. 
From  grade  9 on,  when  instructional  PE 
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becomes  optional,  more  boys  than  girls 
enrolled,  with  the  5 percent  difference  in 
grade  9 increasing  to  15  percent  in  grades 
10  to  13.  This  has  traditionally  been  the 
case  in  Ontario  schools  (see  Canada  Fitness 
Survey,  1983;  Macintosh,  1978). 

Co-educational  PE  was  offered  in 
approximately  30  percent  of  Ottawa 
schools  for  grades  11  to  13;  at  this  level, 
the  most  commonly  integrated  sports  were 
badminton,  skiing,  and  volleyball.  Girls- 
only  instruction  was  most  often  given  in 
dance  and  field  hockey,  while  boys-only 
programs  were  most  frequently  offered  in 
rugby,  handball,  football,  lacrosse  and 
hockey,  and  always  in  wrestling.  Most 
secondary  schools  had  both  male  and 
female  PE  teachers,  but  males 
outnumbered  females  by  63  to  41.  There 
were  no  female  teachers  conducting  boys- 
only  classes,  but  in  two  schools  men  taught 
girls-only  classes  and  male  teachers 
predominated  in  co-educational  classes. 

Intramural  athletics  at  the  junior  level 
were,  for  the  most  part,  co-educational, 
but  the  study  showed  boys’  participation  in 
soccer  to  be  almost  double  that  of  girls, 
while,  in  floor  hockey,  55  percent  of  boys 
and  33  percent  of  girls  participated;  in 
volleyball,  the  figures  were  49  percent  and 
42  percent.  In  most  junior  schools,  and  in 
almost  every  sport,  boys’  participation 
exceeded  girls’,  with  gymnastics  being  the 
only  exception.  These  patterns  were 
duplicated  at  the  intermediate  level,  but 
basketball  replaced  floor  hockey  as  one  of 
the  top  three  sports  in  terms  of  both  male 
and  female  participation,  and  slightly  more 
girls  than  boys  played  volleyball. 

In  intramural  athletics  at  the  secondary 
level,  integrated  teams  operated  in  major 
sports  (having  more  than  400  participants) 
with  the  exception  of  hockey  and  floor 
hockey,  which  were  segregated  by  sex. 
Although  there  were  only  small  sex 
differences  in  participation  rates  for  co- 
educational teams,  boys’  participation  rates 
were  higher  than  that  of  girls  in  most 
schools  where  single-sex  teams  operated. 

Interschool  athletics  were  organized  co- 
educationally  in  junior  schools  for  all  team 
sports,  but  the  survey  showed  girls’ 
participation  rates  to  be  consistently  lower 
than  boys’  (3  percent  to  1 1 percent)  in 
soccer,  volleyball,  and  softball.  Track  and 
field  and  cross  country,  which  were 
organized  separately,  showed  a 4 to  5 
percent  sex  difference  favoring  boys’ 
participation.  Of  the  volunteer  teacher- 
coaches  in  junior  schools,  60  percent  wen 
male,  even  though  68  percent  of  classroom 
teachers  were  female.  Male  coaches 
predominated  for  almost  every  sport, 
including  the  girls-only  activities  of  track 
and  field  and  cross  country. 

At  the  intermediate  level,  there  were 
minimal  sex  differences  in  the  segregatecj 
sports  of  volleyball,  basketball,  track  and 
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!i field,  and  cross  country;  however,  there 
I was  no  girls’  league  in  touch  football. 

: These  trends  suggest  that,  at  least  for  this 
'age  group,  segregated  sports  may  serve 
i girls’  interests  more  effectively,  by 
I guaranteeing  them  the  opportunity  to 
develop  skills  and  to  compete  in  their  own 
right.  The  alternative  of  integrated  sports 
may  well  have  the  unfortunate 
5 consequence  of  eliminating  the  large 
numbers  of  adolescent  girls  who  are  less 
ykilled  and  less  fit  than  their  male 
I counterparts,  especially  in  terms  of 
muscular  strength  and  cardiovascular 
capacity.  These  sex  differences  in 
adolescence  are  exacerbated  by  peer  and 
societal  pressure  on  young  women  to 
conform  to  prevailing  standards  of 
heterosexual  attractiveness.  The  required 
image  is  rarely  seen  as  compatible  with  that 
of  a strong,  active,  and  aggressive 
1 sportswoman. 

. In  interschool  competition  at  the 
secondary  level,  for  the  most  part  sex- 
segregated,  boys  participated  in  20  sports, 
Fielding  221  teams  and  playing  131  games; 
the  corresponding  figures  for  girls  were 
15  sports,  195  teams  and  78  games.  Boys’ 
participation  in  boys-only  team  sports 
accounted  for  most  of  the  sex  difference  in 
the  number  of  games  played:  58  games  in 
I boys-only  team  sports,  compared  to  12  in 
girls-only.  Shortage  of  coaches  and  lack  of 
student  interest  were  most  often  cited  by 
PE  teachers  as  factors  restricting  the 
number  of  interschool  teams.  However, 
this  may  simply  be  a circular  argument  to 
justify  inequalities  in  programming  and 
funding  in  girls’  sport.  If  sport  and 
physical  activity  are  indeed  central  to  the 
school  curriculum,  and  not  simply 
exercises  in  entrenching  sex  differences, 
girls’  current  low  participation  rates  and 


generally  lower  performance  levels  should 
be  the  target  of  “remedial”  programs 
designed  to  promote  skill  and  confidence 
and  to  enable  girls  to  reach  their  full 
athletic  potential. 

The  Ottawa  study  clearly  demonstrated 
the  need  for  girls  to  see  examples  of 
successful  sportswomen  in  the  school.  Of 
the  volunteers  coaching  interschool  teams, 
women  comprised  40  percent  of  girls’ 
coaches;  for  co-educational  teams,  this 
figure  was  only  18  percent  and,  for  boys’ 
teams,  13  percent.  A consequence  of  these 
coaching  patterns  was  that  a large  number 
of  girls  had  few,  if  any,  female  role  models 
in  sport.  It  is,  of  course,  a progressive  step 
for  female  coaches  to  coach  boys’  teams, 
since  their  presence  may  help  to  change 
some  of  the  stereotypes  of  women’s  athletic 
inferiority.  However,  for  girls,  the 
predominance  of  male  coaches  means  that 
girls  have  fewer  opportunities  to  observe 
or  emulate  successful  sportswomen. 

These  trends  reflect  the  sexual  division 
of  labor  in  both  the  private  and  public 
realms.  Female  teachers,  often  burdened 
by  a double  workday  as  wives  and  mothers, 
find  it  difficult  to  assume  additional 
coaching  duties  before  or  after  school  or 
on  weekends,  just  as  many  do  not  have  the 
time  or  energy  to  undertake  the  training 
necessary  for  promotion  to  administrative 
positions  within  the  school  system.  Thus, 
students  see  a clear  sex  division  in  power 
and  privilege  both  within  the  school’s 
overall  organization  and  in  the  specific  case 
of  school  sport.  Nor  is  it  coincidental  that 
an  extracurricular  duty  such  as  coaching 
the  school  team  used  to  be  almost  de  rigueur 
for  the  male  teacher  aspiring  to  the 
principalship,  while  this  activity  was  hardly 
likely  to  enhance  the  female  teacher’s 
record. 


Women  often  lack  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  large  numbers  of  male 
teachers  who  have  developed  coaching 
skills  through  a lifetime  of  informal 
participation  in  sport.  Like  the  adolescent 
girls  whom  they  teach,  many  female 
teachers,  no  doubt,  dropped  PE  in  high 
school,  thus  establishing  a pattern  of 
inactivity  and  a low  fitness  level  which,  as 
adults,  they  find  difficult  to  change. 

Spence  (1984)  described  a project 
undertaken  by  the  Carleton  Board  of 
Education  (Ottawa)  to  provide  “role  model 
relationships”  for  female  participation  in 
intermediate  physical  education.  The 
program  included  fitness  classes, 
basketball,  volleyball,  and  gymnastics 
competition  in  which  female  staff, 
mothers,  and  senior  female  athletes  were 
invited  to  participate.  An  important 
feature  of  this  program  was  the  ongoing 
nature  of  the  role  model  relationship. 

In  a less  effective  role  model  program— a 
speakers’  bureau  established  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Tourism  and 
Recreation— female  Olympic  athletes 
visited  Toronto  schools  to  encourage  girls 
by  telling  them  about  their  own  successes 
in  sport.  However,  role  model  programs 
cannot  be  fully  effective  as  long  as  there 
are  structural  barriers  to  girls’  and 
women’s  full  participation. 

It  is  futile  to  bring  successful  female 
athletes  into  a school  to  encourage  girls 
when  there  are  glaring  sex  inequalities  in 
the  competitive  opportunities  available  to 
them.  It  is  unlikely  that  Justine  Blainey  and 
her  peers  would  have  been  convinced  of 
the  rosy  future  awaiting  them  in  the  world 
of  sport  at  a time  when  the  court  had  ruled 
that  Justine  could  not  play  on  a boys’ 
hockey  team,  at  a time  when  no  male  coach 
would  accept  her  on  a team  despite  her 
outstanding  ability,  and  at  a time  when  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education  did  not  even 
offer  interschool  hockey  competition  for 
girls.  Fortunately,  the  situation  is  changing, 
as  advocates  of  sex  equality  in  sport  work 
toward  removing  structural  barriers  and 
changing  discriminatory  attitudes  and 
practices  . □ 
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PARENT-TEACHER 

INTERVIEWS 


Victor  Viggiani 

While  the  report  card  may  be  the  official 
document  inscribing  pupil  achievement  at 
the  end  of  term,  it  does  not  allow  for  the 
human  interaction  needed  to  relay  the 
growth  aspects  of  a child’s  exposure  to 
curriculum  activities.  Parent-teacher 
conferences  provide  such  an  opportunity. 
They  enable  the  parents  and  teacher  to 
dialogue  about  the  focal  point  of 
education— the  child. 

There  is  a deep  desire  on  the  part  of 
concerned  parents  to  know  how  their  child 
is  faring.  There  is  a responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  convey  to  the  parent 
impressions  gathered  from  the  pupil’s  time 
in  class.  A situation  more  conducive  than 
the  parent-teacher  conference  to  open 
communication  would  be  difficult  to 
achieve.  Why  not  take  full  advantage  by 
preparing  well  for  it,  both  professionally 
and  structurally? 

A further  benefit  of  the  conferences  is 
the  opportunity  they  provide  for  teachers 
to  exhibit  professionalism  in  a planned  and 
predetermined  manner,  especially 
important  in  these  days  when  education 
must  strive  desperately  to  prove  its  worth. 
Allowing  the  public  to  peer  closely  at  the 
results  of  our  efforts  can  be  an  ideal 
opportunity  to  portray  teaching  as  worthy 
of  esteem. 

As  you  plan  for  your  conferences, 
be  sure  to  notify  parents  well  in 
advance  of  the  interview  date(s), 
either  through  the  school’s  newsletter 
or  on  your  own.  If  possible,  give 
parents  a choice  of  times  as  well  as  an 
opportunity  to  make  alternative 
arrangements  if  they  are  unable  to  attend. 
Indicate  clearly  in  advance  the  length  of  all 
interviews.  Parents  who  may  require  more 
time  should  notify  you  (or  be  notified  by 
you)  well  in  advance. 

(k)llect  in  a file  as  many  representative 
samples  of  work  as  possible  by  each  pupil: 
tests,  spontaneous  work,  art  work,  and  so 
on.  Devise  a folder  which  indicates  a listing 
of  work  entered  into  it,  date  of  entry,  and 
comments.  I bis,  in  addition  to  other  work, 
will  provide  a clear  chronology  of  growth 
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or  lack  of  it  for  you  and  the  parent  during 
the  conference.  In  the  file,  or  in  a separate 
student  log,  organize  comments  in  point 
form  about  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the  student’s  strengths  and  weaknesses  as 
well  as  a few  positive  suggestions.  Do  not 
dwell  too  much  in  the  past;  make 
suggestions  future  oriented.  Ensure  that 
displays  of  work  have  samples  of 
everyone’s  efforts  somewhere  in  the  room. 
Workbooks  and  name  cards  may  be  placed 
on  desks  for  parents  to  browse  through. 

Establish  a place  in  the  room  which 
provides  maximum  privacy  during  the 
interview.  If  parents  are  required  to  be 
seated  outside  the  classroom,  provide 
chairs  and  a list  of  parents  in  the  order  you 
will  see  them  with  the  time  of  each 
interview.  Reading  material  for  parents 
while  they  wait  could  be  provided.  Ensure 
your  classroom  is  clearly  labelled  with  your 
name  and  room  number.  A student  display 
welcoming  parents  to  interview  night  may 
stimulate  interest.  You  may  wish  to  enlist 
an  older  student  or  teacher’s  assistant  to 
help  you  during  the  proceedings. 

It  is  always  helpful  to  greet  parents 
cordially  and  invite  them  to  begin  with 
a request  like  “Tell  me  about  Peter.”  (If 
you  are  a parent  you  know  how  you  thrive 
on  talking  about  your  offspring.)  Your 
patience  and  willingness  to  listen  assure 
parents  the  conference  is  a dialogue  in 
which  they  have  a role.  Make  your  own 
comments  brief  and  honest  and  support 
them  by  either  recorded  marks,  the  report 
card,  or  the  file  you  will  review  with  the 
parents.  Their  response  to  your 
impressions  may  give  you  an  indication  of 
the  family’s  strengths  and  needs. 

Other  hints  for  the  conference  structure 
are  strategic:  avoid  comparing  the  child  to 
others  in  the  class;  if  comparisons  are 
necessary  relate  them  to  standard  grade- 
level  expectations.  Avoid  technical  words 
and  jargon.  Ensure  the  comments  you 
make  refer  to  the  major  areas  of 
academics,  behavior,  emotional  growth, 
peer  relationships,  and  perhaps  physical 
growth. 

Ending  a conference  can  be  difficult  and 
must  be  done  tactfully.  Your  own  words 
and  body  language  can  indicate  that  the 
interview  is  coming  to  an  end.  If  you  want 
something  more  emphatic,  use  a brief  one- 


page  handout  accompanied  by  such  words 
as  “Well,  our  time  is  up  now,  but  I’d  like 
you  to  have  this  list  of  upcoming  class 
special  events.  Thank  you  for  coming  this 
evening.”  It  is  important  to  end  on  a 
positive  note,  highlighting  an  aspect  of  the 
student’s  work  habits,  academic  ability, 
personality,  or  level  of  responsibility. 

A brief  warning  to  the  inexperienced 
teacher:  if,  for  whatever  reason,  a parent 
becomes  unsettled  or  upset,  attempt  to 
retain  your  composure.  If  the  parent 
requests  that  other  personnel  become 
involved  you  can  indicate  that  because  of 
time  restraints  this  forum  may  not  be 
appropriate  to  discuss  the  concern.  Ask 
the  parent  to  indicate  a convenient  time  to 
continue  the  discussion. 

Much  of  what  transpires  in  a 
conference  setting  is  quickly 
forgotten  when  the  next 
parent  appears.  Therefore,  it  is  imperative 
that  you  take  a moment  to  jot  down 
impressions  of  the  interview  when  they  are 
fresh  in  your  memory.  Later,  you  can 
review  the  comments  to  solidify  your 
formal  summary.  Summary  notes  should 
include  major  items  covered  by  you, 
suggestions  made,  input  from  parents,  an 
follow-up  activities  required.  If  a serious 
concern  arises,  be  sure  to  note  it  so  that  i 
can  be  followed  up  and  discussed  with 
appropriate  staff. 

A positive  attitude  toward  conferences, 
proper  preparations  and  follow-up 
activities,  good  conference  skills,  and 
accurate  documentation  techniques  will 
assist  you  in 
service  to  p; 
mutually  beneficial  encounter  with  paren 
will  enable  you  to  make  sound  profession 
judgments  about  the  needs  of  pupils.  □ 


providing  quality  professiona 
irents.  Participating  in  a 
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child  abuse 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 


Rosonna  Tite 

Most  teachers  are  beginning  to  recognize 
that  there  may  be  abused  children  in  their 
classes.  Even  conservative  estimates 
indicate  that  of  the  2,000  to  3,000  Ontario 
children  who  are  physically  hurt, 
emotionally  abused,  or  sexually  assaulted 
each  year  (Government  of  Ontario,  1983, 
pp.  2-3),  at  least  half  are  of  school  age 
(OTF,  1984,  p.l).  Yet,  it  seems  clear  that 
many  teachers  encounter  difficulties  with 
the  child  abuse  issue. 

In  1975,  four  years  before  mandatory 
reporting  legislation  was  passed,  schools 
were  responsible  for  14  percent  of  the  769 
confirmed  cases  recorded  in  the  Ontario 
Child  Abuse  Registry.  While  the  Registry 
no  longer  offers  the  data  by  referral 
source,  the  current  estimate  of  school 
referrals  is  reported  to  be  approximately 
10  percent  of  all  reported  cases.  ^ This 
situation  raises  some  important  questions 
about  whether  schools  can  be  expected  to 
I play  an  effective  prevention  and 
: surveillance  role,  and  directs  attention  to 
i the  difficulties  which  teachers  face  with 
i the  child  abuse  issue. 

I Problems  with  Definitions  and 
I Procedures 

The  Child  and  Family  Services  Act,  1984 
(section  37)  states  that  a child  is  in  need  of 
protection  where  the  child  (a)  has  suffered 
physical  harm;  (b)  has  been  sexually 
molested  or  exploited;  (c)  requires  medical 
treatment  to  cure,  prevent,  or  alleviate 
physical  harm;  (d)  has  suffered  emotional 
; harm  demonstrated  by  severe  anxiety, 
i depression,  withdrawal,  or  self-destructive 
behavior,  and  where  (e)  the  child  suffers 
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from  a mental,  emotional,  or 
developmental  condition,  that,  if  not 
remedied,  could  seriously  impair  the 
child’s  development. 

While  these  definitions  represent  some 
attempt  at  improvement  over  the 
definitions  presented  in  the  original 
reporting  laws  of  1979,  which  some  critics 
had  claimed  were  too  vague  to  promote 
reporting  (Burns  & Lake,  1983),  it  is 
important  to  consider  whether  the  current 
definitions  utilize  teachers’  professional 
knowledge  about  child  development. 

It  seems  quite  possible  to  imagine,  for 
instance,  that  serious  emotional  harm 
might  be  caused  by  parents  who  refuse 
special  educational  treatment  for  children 
with  special  learning  needs,  or,  as 
Robertshaw  (1980)  claimed  in  a recent 
critique,  that  serious  harm  could  result 
from  excessive  demands  for  a child’s 
achievement  and  performance.  Neither  of 
these  situations  would  provide  the  grounds 
necessary  for  protection  under  the  current 
guidelines  unless  the  child  demonstrated 
serious  emotional  disturbance— in  a 
medical,  not  an  educational,  sense. 

However,  while  many  teachers  might 
claim  that  they  have  something  to  offer  to 
the  finer  points  of  the  definition  debate,  it 
is  probably  not  a matter  that  would  occur 
to  most  of  them.  This  is  because  they  are 
required  to  use  the  identification 
procedures  which  are  presented  in  school 
board  policies.  Most  often,  reports  are 
made  by  teachers  through  their  principals. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  principal’s  responsibility  to 
determine  whether  reasonable  grounds 
exist,  and  to  involve  the  school  attendance 
worker,  or  the  guidance  counsellor,  or  the 
school  psychologist  and  other  Board 
personnel.  Teachers  are  required  to  make 
their  own  reports  directly  to  a Children’s 
Aid  Society  only  if  they  still  suspect  abuse 
after  the  principal’s  investigations  are 
complete  (FWTAO,  1984).  Presumably, 
the  teacher  is  in  the  best  position  to  notice 
abuse,  but  it  is  the  principal  who  must 
decide  on  the  matter  of  reasonable 
grounds.  Given  the  legal  responsibility  of 
reporting,  the  teacher  is  never  really  given 
the  authority  to  carry  through. 

Personal  Dilemmas 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  how  the  reporting 


procedures  can  create  difficult  personal 
dilemmas  for  teachers.  It  seems  unlikely, 
for  instance,  that  many  would  choose  to 
make  a direct  referral  to  a Children’s  Aid 
Society  after  the  principal,  in  consultation 
with  a cohort  of  other  child-care 
professionals,  has  determined  that  the 
teacher  was  wrong  in  the  original 
assessment.  And  since  schools  are 
organized  into  classroom  units  which 
isolate  teachers  from  their  peers  and  other 
adults,  teachers  probably  do  not  develop  a 
shared  understanding  of  what  child  abuse 
actually  is.  Thus,  while  they  may  feel 
personally  that  abuse  includes  emotional 
harm,  such  as  continuous  humiliation,  they 
may  be  less  likely  to  report  parents  for 
suspected  emotional  abuse  than  they  would 
for  physical  abuse.  This  was  found  to  be 
the  case  in  Pelcovitz’s  American  study 
(1980). 

But  even  in  the  case  of  physical  abuse, 
there  are  surely  some  personal  dilemmas. 
The  school’s  permission  of  corporal 
punishment  may  in  fact  encourage 
teachers  to  accept  the  use  of  force  as  an 
acceptable  form  of  discipline  or  reinforce 
this  view  for  teachers  who  already  believe 
in  it.  The  use  of  force  in  childrearing 
remains  an  emotional  issue  for  many 
people.  Teachers  are  as  likely  to  be 
included  in  this  group  and  to  subscribe  to 
myths  about  abuse  or,  indeed,  to  be 
abusers  themselves  as  any  member  of  the 
general  public. 

Teachers  may  be  confused  by  the 
school’s  use  of  corporal  punishment,  and 
they  may  not  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
“facts.”  But  they  do  care.  In  one  interesting 
study  of  professionals’  knowledge  and 
attitudes  about  abuse,  Ann  Hazzard  and 
Gary  Rupp  (1986)  found  that  although 
teachers  appeared  to  be  the  least  informed 
of  the  group,  they  reacted  most  strongly  to 
abusive  situations.  They  were  much  more 
likely,  for  instance,  to  express  strong 
feelings  of  anger,  sadness,  disgust,  and 
discomfort  toward  the  abusive  parent,  and 
much  more  likely  than  all  others  in  the 
study  to  react  with  sympathy  and  caring 
toward  the  abused  child.  And  perhaps  this 
shouldn’t  be  so  surprising.  In  his  classic 
study  of  classrooms,  Philip  Jackson  (1968) 
observed  that  in  the  impersonal, 
institutional  atmosphere  of  the  school. 
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teachers  are  often  called  upon  to  soften  its 
impact.  They  take  delight  in  their  pupils’ 
accomplishments,  and  they  feel  sad  when 
things  aren’t  going  well.  If  they  react  to 
child  abuse  in  a way  that  seems  more 
personal  than  rational,  perhaps  it  is 
because  the  “human”  touch  is  an  essential 
part  of  teachers’  work. 

Professional  Conflicts 

Of  equal  importance,  perhaps,  is  the 
requirement  that  teachers  develop  good 
“working  partnerships”  with  parents 
(Ontario  Ministry  of  Education,  1975). 
Pelcovitz  seemed  surprised  that  some  of 
the  teachers  in  his  study  reported  that  they 
would  meet  with  abusive  parents  and 
attempt  to  teach  them  how  to  handle  their 
children  in  acceptable  ways.  But  nurturing 
harmonious  relationships  with  families, 
respecting  the  privacy  of  parents,  and 
maintaining  parent-teacher,  student- 
teacher  confidentiality  are  all  part  of  the 
teacher’s  work.  If  it  seems  startling  that 
sfime  teachers  apparently  have  the  attitude 
that  they  can  deal  with  abusive  parents  on 
their  own,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
reporting  child  abuse  to  authorities  outside 
of  the  school  conflicts  with  the  professional 
principle  of  confidentiality.  It  places 
“working  partnerships”  under  attack  and 
puts  teachers  in  the  position  of  invading 
the  privacy  of  parents. 

One  other  point  should  be  raised. 
Despite  the  popular  emphasis  on  teaching 
the  “whole  child”  and  “meeting  individual 
needs,”  the  teacher’s  primary  responsibility 
is  for  the  child’s  intellectual  growth.  Even 
during  the  sixties,  when  the  mental  health 
movement  was  in  its  heyday,  the  teacher’s 
concern  for  the  individual  child  was 
temjtered  by  her  concern  for  the  class  as  a 
whole.  In  Jackson’s  (1968)  view,  the 
teacher  had  a dilferent  “mind-set”  from 
that  of  the  clinician  or  therapist.  She 
attended  to  the  intellectual  rather  than  the 
emotional  aspects  of  behavior,  and  judged 
“normal”  behavior  as  behavior  appropriate 
to  the  context  of  the  classroom.  Simply 
slated,  the  very  nature  of  the  work  that 
teachers  do  may  mean  that  they  simply  do 
not  notice  behaviors  which  to  clinicians  or 
therapists  may  be  obvious  signs  of  abuse. 

The  Children’s  Assistance  Plan— An 
Educational  Role 

'feathers  must  begin  to  develop  a response 
to  the  problem  of  child  abuse  which  is 
more  conqtalible  with  the  work  they 
already  do.  In  practical  terms,  this  means 
letognizing  that  abused  children  have 
special  educational  needs.  In  fact,  perhaps 
the  most  disturbing  problem  for  educators 
is  the  growing  body  of  evidence  linking 
( hild  al)u.se  with  learning  di.sorders. 

In  one  appeal  for  a stronger  school 
response  to  the  problem,  Broadhurst 
presented  a rather  convincing  list  of  recent 


findings  from  some  American  studies 
suggesting  that  abused  children  are  more 
likely  to  demonstrate  poor  motor  skills, 
deficits  in  expressive  and  receptive 
language,  and  serious  behavior  problems. 
Similarly,  she  noted  that  abused  children 
are  more  likely  to  be  below  grade  level  in 
reading,  spelling,  and  mathematics.  In  one 
study,  78  percent  of  the  neglected  children 
tested  had  IQ’s  below  90  (Broadhurst, 
1980,  pp.  19-25).  Eor  Ontario  teachers, 
these  results  have  startling  implications. 

In  Ontario,  the  Education  Amendment 
Act,  1980,  better  known  as  “Bill  82,” 
provides  all  exceptional  pupils  with  access 
to  special  education  programs. 
“Exceptionality”  is  the  term  used  to 
describe  gifted  children,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  handicapped,  learning  disabled, 
or  emotionally  disturbed.  The  Bill  requires 
each  school  to  have  an  In-School  Review 
Committee  (ISRC)  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  teachers  on  in-class  care  and  for 
recommending  children  for  the 
consideration  of  a board-wide  committee 
called  the  Identification,  Placement,  and 
Review  Committee  (IPRC). 

The  IPRC  is  responsible  for  the 
identification  of  exceptional  children  and 
for  their  placement  in  appropriate 
programs.  All  exceptional  pupils  have  the 
right  to  special  education  programs,  which 
are  paid  for  at  the  public  expense.  The 
programs  must  include  the  provision  of 
individual  education  plans,  containing 
specific  objectives  and  outlining  the  type 
of  service  required.  Parents  have  the  right 
to  appeal  the  identification  and  placement 
of  their  child.  Finally,  there  is  a provision 
for  ongoing  identification  and  continuous 
assessment  and  evaluation  of  each  child’s 
progress  (Wilson,  1983).  Set  against  a 
background  of  evidence  which  suggests  a 
strong  connection  between 
“exceptionality”  and  child  abuse,  the 
principles  which  underlie  the  provision  of 
special  education  services  in  Ontario  call 
for  a unique  educational  approach  to  the 
problem  of  child  abuse. 

Schools  ought  to  offer  a “Children’s 
Assistance  Plan,”  which  would  operate 
along  the  same  line  as  Employee  Assistance 
Plans  which  are  already  in  place  in  many 
large  school  boards.  It  could  function  as  a 
central  co-ordinating  service  creating  a link 
between  children  in  need  of  special 
assistance  and  the  services  which  are 
already  available  within  the  school  board 
or  community,  or  it  could  act  as  a separate 
department  with  its  own  staff  of  child-care 
professionals. 

The  (Children’s  Assistance  Plan  would 
require  only  minor  changes  in  current 
identification  and  placement  procedures. 
However,  schools  should  begin  by 
extending  the  definition  of  “children  in 
need  of  protection”  to  include  children 
who  are  “in  crisis”— children  who  have 


been  identified  as  abused  by  any  source  as 
well  as  children  who  are  in  situations  of 
potential  stress  such  as  those  whose 
fomilies  are  dealing  with  illness,  death, 
separation,  alcoholism,  drug  abuse, 
imprisonment,  suicide,  and  so  on. 

A child  who  is  considered  by  the  teacher 
to  be  “in  crisis”  could  then  be  referred  to 
the  ISRC,  even  when  there  is  no  indication 
of  academic  failure.  Here,  the  teacher  [ 

would  be  given  advice  on  appropriate  in- 
class  care,  and  she  and  the  child  could  draw 
on  the  services  of  the  Children’s  Assistance 
Plan.  For  children  whose  needs  seem  ' 

greater,  referral  to  an  IPRC  would  carry  i 
with  it  the  possibility  of  identification  as  I 
“exceptional  — in  crisis.”  The  provision  of  | 
special  education,  with  its  attendant  j 

individual  education  plans,  and  ongoing 
and  continuous  assessment  and  evaluation  ! 
would  then  come  into  full  effect.  This  ' 
would  eliminate  the  possibility  of  long-  ' 
term  labelling  effects  on  the  child,  for  ; 
example,  as  emotionally  disturbed.  | 

The  Plan  is  based  on  several  ■ 

assumptions.  First  of  all,  the  idea  that  | 

children  “in  crisis”  can  suffer  temporary  . 
setbacks  in  their  school  achievement  is  well- 
known  by  educators.  Provisions  to 
ameliorate  these  difficulties  are  long 
overdue.  Second,  the  assumption  here  is  | 
that  an  educational  response  to  the 
problem  of  child  abuse  should  reflect  the 
major  principle  underlying  Bill  82,  namely,  j 
the  provision  of  special  services  for  j 

children  with  special  needs.  And  finally,  | 
the  difficulties  which  teachers  face  when 
asked  to  report  suspicion  of  abuse  clearly 
call  for  procedures  which  are  more 
compatible  with  the  work  of  teaching. 

The  requirement  that  teachers  refer  { 
children  “in  crisis”  to  an  ISRC  enhances  j 
the  possibilities  for  a sharing  of 
understandings  and  definitions.  And  since  , 
the  referral  would  be  made  in  the  context 
of  a group  consultation,  this  would  avoid  | 
the  personal  difficulties  that  may  arise  ; 
from  one-to-one  confrontation.  This  i. 

becomes  particularly  important  for  j 

teachers  who  find  that  they  disagree  with 
their  principals.  More  important,  perhaps,  p 
is  the  fact  that  the  ISRC  offers  the  teacher  i 
a forum  for  the  discussion  of  abuse  which  j 
does  not  violate  the  principle  of  j 

confidentiality.  As  long  as  the  discussion 
remains  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
ISRC,  the  confidentiality  of  the  j 

information  is  not  compromised.  j 

If  the  ISRC  decides  to  refer  a particular  j 1 
child  to  the  IPRC,  the  parents  would  be  |l 
notified  and  invited  to  attend.  If  the  case  { 
involves  suspicion  of  abuse,  the  IPRC  could  l| 
alert  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  at  this 
point,  and  together  with  the  IPRC  and  the  ( 
parents,  they  could  formulate  a plan  of 
action,  fhis  might  include,  for  instance, 
the  provision  of  special  education  for  the  f 
child  and  coun.selling  for  the  family. 
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Should  the  parents  prove  to  be  unco- 
operative and  unwilling  to  accept  help  for 
their  child,  the  Children’s  Aid  Society 
could  then  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
protect  the  child.  Even  given  the  worst 
possible  scenario  then,  the  Plan  represents 
at  least  a more  positive  approach  to  the 
maintenance  of  working  partnerships  with 
families. 

Unlike  mandatory  reporting  laws,  which 
imply  that  teachers  need  to  be  coerced, 
under  threat  of  punishment,  to  express  a 
concern  for  abused  children,  the 
Children’s  Assistance  Plan  does  not  create 
a new  legal  role  for  teachers,  nor  does  it 
extend  their  work.  Instead,  it  offers 
teachers  a new  resource  for  children  with 
special  needs,  and  new  opportunities  to 
respond  to  the  problem  of  child  abuse  in 
ways  that  are  more  compatible  with  the 
work  that  they  regularly  do.  □ 

Notes 

1.  Estimate  confirmed  by  phone  calls  to 
The  Children’s  Aid  Society  for 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  The  Metro 
Chairman’s  Special  Committee  on  Child 
Abuse,  and  the  Ontario  Child  Abuse 
Registry. 
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Notes  from  the  DIRECTOR 


The  opening  of  every  conversation:  “I 
thought  OISE’s  difficulties  with  the 
Ontario  Government  were  all  over!”  How 
I wish  it  were  so! 

The  official  position  of  the  Government 
is  that  OISE  will  be  merged  with  the 
University  of  Toronto.  That  has  not 
changed. 

Throughout  the  winter,  OISE 
conducted  a restrained  campaign.  It 
included  a rally,  two  outreach  concerts,  the 
formation  of  a group  of  “outside”  friends 
headed  by  the  Honourable  Pauline 
McGibbon  and  Louis  Applebaum, 
numerous  visits  to  MPPs,  cabinet  ministers, 
and  speeches  to  teachers’,  trustees’,  and 
administrators’  organizations. 

During  the  provincial  election  campaign, 
candidates  in  all  but  a handful  of  ridings 
were  presented  with  packages  of 
information  about  OISE  by  alumni  and 
staff.  No  effort  was  made  to  make  OISE  an 
issue  in  the  election.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  increase  the  understanding  of  OISE’s 
mandate  and  the  role  it  plays  provincially, 
nationally,  and  internationally. 

At  the  same  time,  relations  with  the 
University  of  Toronto  have  been  warmer 


and  more  supportive.  The  renewal 
initiative  of  the  U.  of  T.  President  stressed 
excellence  and  included  teacher  education 
in  the  spectrum  of  concerns  on  that 
campus.  The  selection  of  Michael  Fullan  as 
the  new  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Education 
is  an  indication  of  the  serious  desire  to 
include  that  faculty  in  the  renewal  process. 

I think  it  could  be  said  that  the 
administration  of  the  U.  of  T.  has  been 
sympathetic  to  OISE’s  difficulties  and  has 
remained  neutral  in  relation  to  the 
Government’s  apparent  ambitions.  At  the 
same  time,  steps  toward  a closer  co- 
operative relationship  in  matters  academic 
have  proceeded  slowly. 

What  do  we  at  OISE  do  now?  W’e  begin 
once  again  the  visits  to  Ministers  and 
Members.  We  continue  to  explain  who  we 
are  and  what  we  do.  We  move  to  a decision 
that  will  allow  OISE  to  plan  its  future,  to 
secure  new  resources,  to  defend  the  best  of 
what  it  does.  No  small  task  in  the  days 
ahead. 
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Profile  of  an  Educator 

Duncan  Green,  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  Education 


Duncan  Green  is  known  in  educational  circles  for 
his  passion  and  his  wit.  He  loves  Shakespeare  and 
Canadian  poets  Alden  Nowlan.  Earle  Birney,  and 
Raymond  Souster.  He  gives  speeches  on  the  PD 
circuit  that  seem  to  be  remembered  years  after- 
wards. And  his  conversation  is  full  of  humor  and 
irony.  “I  went  back  to  read  Socrates."  he  says, 
"because  I think  the  Socratic  method  is  the  best 
method  for  dialogue  in  the  classroom.  On  the  other 
hand,  there's  a diminishing  return.  As  George 
Bernard  Shaw  said,  what  kind  of  dialogue  can  you 
have  when  the  people  who  know  the  answers  ask 
the  questions  and  the  people  who  don't  answer 
them."  Understandably,  the  English  classroom,  not 
Queen's  Park  (what  bureaucracy  is  known  for  its 
irony?),  is  Duncan  Green's  first  home  in  the  educa- 
tional system. 

He  started  teaching  English,  theatre,  and  athletics 
at  Humberside  Collegiate  in  1950  and  steadily 
climbed  to  positions  of  increasing  responsibility.  As 
the  principal  of  Malvern  Collegiate  in  the  mid- 
sixties.  he  pioneered  with  the  beginnings  of  the 
credit  system  while  maintaining  the  school's  high 


standards.  Then  he  moved  into  the  Central  Office 
at  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education  and  was 
Director  of  that  feistiest  of  school  boards  through 
the  tumultuous  decade  of  the  seventies.  In  the  early 
eighties,  he  took  on  the  job  of  Director  of  the 
University  of  Toronto’s  School  of  Continuing 
Studies  and  turned  that  institute  around  as  well. 

And  he’s  been  involved  in  the  major  educational 
changes  of  this  province  from  integrating  special 
education  to  re-organizing  secondary  education 
(OSIS). 

"Philo.sophy  of  education,"  he  says,  "is  too 
pretentious  a term  to  describe  what  I think  the 
goals  of  education  should  be."  He  believes  schools 
should  implement  a core  curriculum  from 
kindergarten  through  high  school  to  enable  all 
students  to  use  and  understand  language,  work  with 
numbers,  respect  the  rights  of  others,  and  assume 
self-responsibility.  In  other  words,  schools  ought  to 
be  about  literacy  and  citizenship.  They  ought  to 
give  kids  the  chance  to  reach  their  various  poten- 
tials. This  is  the  classic  emancipatory  notion  of 
education.  Could  anyone  find  fault  with  it? 
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A briefest  look  in  the  newspaper  will  indicate 
yes.  Many  people  seem  to  believe  that  classifica- 
tion, not  emancipation,  is  the  first  educational  goal. 
"It’s  fair,"  Duncan  Green  says,  "for  parents  to 
ask  how  their  kid  is  doing  with  respect  to  his 
peers.  Some  kind  of  judgment  of  various  personal 
bests  is  inevitable,  but  that  judgment  should  not  be 
too  harsh."  After  nearly  40  years  in  the  field,  this 
highly  successful  administrator  is  concerned  with 
the  kids  who  don’t  meet  the  norm,  who  don’t 
measure  up.  He  stresses  that  this  wasn't  always  the 
case. 

As  a teacher  and  principal  in  collegiate  in.stitutes, 
he  worked  with  the  top  achievers  in  academics  and 
sport.  (He  recalls  one  student  who  didn't  want  to 
enter  a race  because,  "I’ll  come  in  third.  What’s 
the  point?")  His  concept  of  education  was  revolu- 
tionized when  he  first  became  a superintendent  at 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Board  and  had  as  one 
responsibility  bringing  into  the  public  system  a net- 
work of  schools  formerly  run  by  "Education 
Authorities"  for  the  "trainable  mentally  retarded." 
Here  was  a group  of  kids  who  had  been  excluded 
from  the  system  because  they  couldn't  "profit  from 
instruction."  "Should  they  have  been  brought  in?" 
What  goals  could  possibly  exist  for  them?”  Duncan 
Green  came  to  believe  passionately  that  public 
education  was  a project  that  included  everybody, 
that  there  was  and  had  to  be  a place  for  these  kids. 

As  Ontario  clamors  to  bring  back  standardized 
testing,  he  warns  that  we  need  to  steer  a course 
between  the  anarchy  of  no  standards  and  Draconian 
measures,  that  in  the  drive  to  judge  we  do  not 
frustrate  young  lives  unnecessarily.  Is  anybody 
listening? 
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